


MY STARRY 


HERE are some stars to which, 
_ in my boyhood, I was wont to 
lay special claim. Perhaps everybody 
is.. I never thought of thejr being out 
of the jurisdiction of the State of New 
York, first. began to “see 
stars,”’ not meaning those early experi- 
ment 
ard’s Pond, when my heels went up 
like Mercury's aid my head went 
dowft like the flint-lock of an old 
* Queen's-arm.” There was one | urge 
ripe star that used to tremble just over 
the edge 


where I 


S$ upon the glare ice of Leon- 


of Clinton's woods—I loved 


to fancy it would “lodge "’ sometime, 
and I would goa-nutting for worlds as 
I did for beechnuts—a star with such 
a warm and human sort of light, so 


like 


wit 


an earthly fire-side somewhere, 

e door open, that it always in- 
spired a home feeling, and I counted 
it‘as much among the belongings of 
that particular landscape as the daisies 
in the pasture, and not more than a 
breath or two farther off. 

has 
write 


I have heard since that it 
charmed end of to 
verses to it that never were sent; that 


no pocts 

it is called Venus, when it deserves an 

honest womanly name — Mary or Ra- 

chel, Ruth or Eve. Is it 

that we christen a great beautiful world 
i : 


not strange 


as we would not dare name anybody's 
daughter, unless her mother had an 
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extra pair of feet in daily use, or ‘her 
father were content to be called * Tow- 
zer,""—at least, now that tlre, turbaned 
“aunty,” who opened her mouth like 
a piano and laughed clear 4 = the, 
plantation, has been “ amende®” and 
counted in among the souls to_ be 
saved. If the heathen began the no- 
menclature of the skies, pray let it be 
ended by Christians. There no 
Alexanders to be crying about for new 
into the 


are 


worlds. They are glittering 
field of view every night or two, and 
the business of naming goes 6n after 
the fashion of dead and dusty idolay 
Had Adam made such work 
when the Lord -bade 
been sent down 


ters. 
“calling names" 
him, he would have 


on his knees there in Eden to weed 


onions into tears and repentance. Let 
hall 


our star-findefs give them ¥a hint— 
those keen fellows who shal], by and 
by, roll that date of theirs, Anno Dom- 
int 3000, over and over like a school 
of dolphins —that we, at least, have 
abandoned Latin and Greek 
that our poultry are quite safe for all 


god > 


anybody in America, “be he fool or 
philosopher, ordering a cock served 
up to Aésculapius! 

But if 
belonged to the owner, th¢ 
ly Dipper—thdt magnificent utensil 
knobbed at the a nd riveted 


ever anything thoroughly 


heaven- 
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along the, handle with seven stars— 
belonged to me. I should have 
clutched it long ago if, like the dagger 
of Shakspeare’s man, it had only 
hung, ‘the handle toward my hand,” 
as much household ware as its hum- 
ble cousin forty times removed, that 
swung by a little chain beside the well. 
From that celestial dipper— or so I 
thought —the dews were poured out 
gently on the summer world. It was 
the only thing about the house per- 
fectly safe from thieves and rust; for 
was it not of a truth a treasure laid up 
ght I 
was; for there, only last night, blazed 


in heaven? And how sadly ri 


the Dipper as if it were fire-new, while 
the home of my boyhood has faded 
out like a dream and vanished away. 

There was yet another trinket of 
domesticated heaven, if I may say so. 
No matter what name the Chaldeans 
called it by, tome it will always be 
the star in the well. A gray sweep 
swayed up above that well like an 
acute accent; and in its round liquid 
disc, that gave me glance for glance, 
I used to see sometimes the double of 
a star straight from the top of heaven. 
It was plainer than any pearl that 
‘ever lay under Oman’s green water.” 
They that drank at that well in the 
old days, long ago sat down by the 
river of crystal in the Kingdom of 
Life: but its dark disc, like a strange 
unwinking eye, still watches the zenith 
from its depths, and sometimes a star 
is let down into it till it kindles as if 
lighted by a thought. 

That handful of household stars is 
a part of my herit e. No matter 
how dim the night, how disastered the 
sky, I close my eyes and they yet rise 


strangely beautiful and shine across 
; 


the clo. 
shone since their illustrious kindred 


idy world even as they always 


began to sing together. The prayer 
of the 
But our terrestrial day is only a veil 


athletic savage was “for light.” 
thick-wovengof sunbeam warp and 
woof. Th hand of Night with- 
draws it, an heavens are all 


abroad! Let nd his prayer, 







and let the burden be for calm un- 
clouded night. 

But there is another constellation 
not less precious than my sidereal pos- 
sessions—a cluster of day-stars as 
resplendent as if they were -called 
Arcturus every one. They shine with 


undimmed, 


a warm and genial ray 
thank God! by any care or clojd. 
Time is not, as most men think, a 
natural product. It is only fragments 
of duration fashioned intoshape. The 
whirling worlds of God are so much 
burnished machinery for making times 
and seasons. They ripple the ever- 
lasting current of white and dumb 
duration. It swells in ages, undulates 
in years; and all along the ceaseless 
solemn flow, sparkle like syllables of 
song the days of all our lives. The 
tumbling planets end their work, and 
man’s begins. Whoever stamps th« 
image and superscription of a worthy 
deed, a sterling truth, a splendid fact 
upon a day, has hallowed and bright- 
ened it evermore. The day a man is 
born who rallies the sluggish race and 
puts it on its honor for ail time, stands 
out from the rank and file of the dull 
almanac and halts you like a sentinel. 
The day a man is dead who gave 
ht and meaning 


some o/her day a m 


it never had before, is strown with 
immortelles and borne abreast with 
marching ages. 

Take atwenty-fifth of January one 
hundred and eleven years ago—stand- 
ing there in its place as plain as yes- 
terday, illuminated all over, like an 
old saint's legend, with Scottish song 
that comes to a man like the beat of 
his heart,—and tell me if you think it 
worth while for anybody to be born on 
that recurring day with any hope of 
wresting it from ‘Robert Burns, 


4 


Poet”? True, the Ettrick Shepherd 
saw the light ona twenty-fifth; butt 
best we can do for him is to let his 
“ Sky-lark” warble up to the top of 
the wintry morning if it can. 

The Man of Mount Vernon endowed 
February, that cheapest of the months, 
with a twenty-second it never owned 
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before : took what had been a blank 


white leaf between a brace of nights, 
so bent back upon it the radiant truth 
of all his life that, independent of the 
sun, it shines right on-—the radiant 
truth that the man of truest symmetry 
And what 


one do for that seventh 


the man of truest power. 
more can any 
of.February than he did to be born in 
it, whom Dombey shall lead gently by 
the hand far down 


whom Little N 


} 
forgctiul 


another age, for 
1 shall plead with a 
and who left us the 
lim for a 


‘God bless us, 


el 
world, 
voice of Tiny perpetual 
Every 
onc 


I would not give muc h for the Ameri- 





the year a 
filled 


with a chime of bells. Now, the 


can who has nowhere in 
day domed like a tower and 
FouRTH OF JULY is one of my days 
and bells withal, that 
roar out of my 
uence that al- 


with stars in it, 
h ind ring and 


hildl +] 
childhood with an elog 


ways sets my heart pounding with the 
concussion of the anvil and my feet 
keeping step to the frolic of ** Yankee 
Dx le.” It lights up the time when 
I ld stand upright under life's East- 
ern caves; when day broke in the 


thunder of a six-pounder, 


of the village 


and the sun 
came up to the clangor 
bell, and the bare barkless spar 
| and planted the night 
bet budded like Aaron's rod and 
broad field of 


drum - major, 


and 


they had ra 


d out with the 
comes the 


now with ‘‘ eves to the front 





n 1¢ the music with backward 
s his ns swaying up and down, 
t] ) yntal baton grasped firmly in 
l ds, as if he were working th 

with a drake and playing streams 


of martial melody on mankind. Then 
the snarl of the snare-drums, all ca- 


reened for punishment like refractory 


I 
boys of the old-fashioned st: pe, and 
the growl of the big bass brother at 
ate ti } : 


th heels, and the fifes warbling up 
and down in the grumble and roar, 
summoned up my soul 
thanks ?— 


dUSSCSS ANC SUI noi ip I sou o- 
nd nmon up my soul to 


poss d and 


—shall I say it and give 
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day. Then came the flag with an 
eagle on it and two spontoons beside 
it to pierce that eagle’s enemies. Then 
the patriots of the Revolution, who 
remembered when there was no such 
a big 


thing as a Fourth of July with g 
F ; old smoky fellows two or three, 
with eagles in their eyes —old fellows 
gnarled like the hemlock but honored 
like the pine that had smelled powder 
and the or 


day, with an eagle in his ey: 


at Bennington ; tor of the 

and the 

clergyman who had prayed a short 

York- 

town or somewhere, with an eagle in 
Then, to the 

parte crossing the Rhine,” 


prayer and fired a long gun at 


g 
his eye. tune of ** Bona- 
out stepped 
the white-legged infantry with breasts 


and backs of blue, each with an eagle 
served upon a bright tin plate all gar- 
nished round with stars and fastened 
to his hat, and that ea 
feath« 
plume h 


Phen came th 


le’s royal tail 


ring out at the top the while, to 
m up like Henry of Navarre. 
riflemen in green frock- 
coats and capes befringed, and horns 
slung at their sides that once were 
tossed d 

, 


might have answered back the 


fiant upon a shaggy head that 

bulls 
of Bashan, and had, for anything I 
and on they 


zs eye: 


went, their rifles lightly borne to the 
order.of ‘* 7yaz/—armMs!" Ah, it was 
“the hunters of Kentucky” all over 


It was the whole Boone family 
flesh. It 


and bloody 


again. 
in the was an apparition of 


the dark sround. Then, 


the warble of bugle and much 


lank and 
1 


cabbards, the old-fashioned 


clatter, « and ring of hoofs 


spul 5 anc 


troopers rode by with eagles in their 
eyes; their holsters, small packages 
of thunder and lightning, at the sad- 
dle-bow ; their shiny cylinders of port- 





strapped behind; 


bearskin cap 


“aus snugly 


the terrible frown of a 


lowering on every brow, its jaunty 
feather, tipped with emblematic blood, 
springing out of the fur like the blos- 


som of a magnified and glorified bull- 


thistle —and the flare of the red-coats 
set the scene an@>my heart on fire 
together. 











Then came the citizens by twos, as 
the pairs went into the ark, and the 
girls in white frocks with sashes and 
ribbons of blue, as if they had just 
torn out of heaven and brought away 
with them some fragments of azure 


for token; but there are no eagles any 


more in the line —only white doves 
and angels unfallen. Then the mouth 
of the orator was opened — a coop of 


rhetorical eagles, and they flew abroad 
and swooped down upon our feelings 
and bore them aloft triumphant, and 
perched upon our souls and made 
eyries in our lofty hearts, and we were 
better and for it all. Then 
came the dinner in a “ bower"’—have 
you quite forgotten the dining-hall of 


braver 


green branches ?—with such dainty 
roasters as the Gentle Elia would have 
wept then 


toasts that foamed over the tops of the 


over and devoured, and 
goblets and set themselves aright in 
the cups; and a flight of hurrahs went 
up with the eagles—and the day was 
done. 

Do you think I would exchange that 
dear absurd old day for “the pomp 
p 1- 


and circumstance” of later 


nt? A Fourth-of-Julyism has some- 


any 
how become an epithet of contempt. 
People tell us, but not always in good 
English, that speeches are idle, because 
they have heard that silence is golden, 
and, like the green spectac les of Moses 
and the talk of the rascal in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, should be labelled 
“ fuds As if it was not an ddea 
clothed in a snug jacket of words, and 
not a deed at all, that the 
Fourth of July a meaning and a gift 
to mankind! As if the elder Adams’s 
recipe to pickle the day —I write with 


first gave 


no irreverence —to pickle the day in 


“villainous saltpetre’’ would not be 


sure to keep it! As if the roar of 
artillery —thank God for the blank 
cartridges of Independence !— were 


anything more than that eloquent 
whisper uttered under the shadow of 
King’s Mountain in the old North 
State, ‘‘these colonies are, and. of 


right ought to be, free,” translated into 
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Shine on, 


the dialect of gunpowder ! 


starry day of my boyhood! Thy 


thunders, thy eagles, and thy memo- 
ries, be they blessed forever! 

I am sorry for the man — especially 
the woman—who has nowhere a day 
with some tender 
grace; travel fast 
and far as he may, he is never out 
of sight; that heart for 
him, makes him gentler, purer, 
like a woman 


touched 
a day of which, 


or two 


warms his 


vounve 
P a 


er than before, more 


and just as much of a man. Every- 
where else in Christendom the year 
has three hundred and _ sixty-five 


days, but in America it has a day of 
grace, and as much a New England 
product as Joel Barlow or Ind 
for we count three hundred 
five days and THANKSGIVING. 
As evervbod 


rybody 
the most blessed of blunders. TI 


ind Sixty- 


knows, the day was 


> 


HOSE 


single-minded, grand old fel 
old when they were young 
drifted across the sea in the cu] 
Flower like a parcel of bees, br 
their stings with tl 
beginni 


broad continent now hums lik 


some of them, 


and from whose rude 
in June, had garnered their « 
» their back-logs, ane 





tugged uy 


i 


the light snow of squaw winte 

from their Spanish-leather boots, and 
hung up their tall hats on the pegs be- 
hind the door, and picked their ts 
for such game as_ red Indian and 
black bear, and spread open their 
Bibles, and made ready for a sojourh 


before the fire; then came one of the 


American savages they never shot at 





—to wit, Indian Summer. 

For past the yellow regiments of corn 

There came Indian Maiden aut born; 

And June returned and held her by the hand 

And led Time's g Ru gh all the land. 
So they made ready for a second 
planting right away, and declared it 
a goodly land, where a very thin 


slice of autumn was sandwiched be- 


tween two summers, and decreed a 


Thanksgiving, and called the neigh- 
bors together, and lifted up their voices 








and sang sOme such quaint song as 





Yer ters of the t ling « > 
Your M spout 
t your e codlings, peep, 
\ wag your tails about 
and clasped each other's hands, and 
feasted abundantly, and tock ‘a cup 
of kindness,”’ and grew so warm with 
what y had and what they woudd 
have, when Euroclydon and all 
the rest of them did come, and that 
right early, their gratitude never 
fro but wintered it through; and so 


Thanksgiving remains even until now. 


Dear Starry Day, when three gene- 
rations met together and — not to 
betray confidences — “ righteousness 
and peace kissed each other.” What 
f lships were brightened in thy 
fire ht! what wrongs were roasted 
under thy fore-stick! Thy turnovers 

imperishable as the Pleiades. Thy 
chickens of the nankeen legs tucked 





up in a coverlet of crust, and brooded 
in the bake-kettle by its great coal- 
laden cover,—how comfortable they 
were! Out of the glowing cavern of 
the brick oven squatted in the wall 
beside the fireplace, like an exag- 
¢ d cat, what gusts of fragrance 
from thy turkeys, breasted like dead 
knights in armor, ‘“‘ whose souls are 
with the s we trus what 
whiffs of an pudding! what 
blended breezes of abundance Thy 
doughnuts of orthodox twist, and 
tinted like cedar wood, yet heap the 
bright tin pans of memory. Thy 
1 hty V's of mince pies yet slant to 
t! angle of perfect content, and fit 
and fill the mouth of recollection. 
Surely heart and stomach are next- 
door neighbors, for now, Thanks- 
civing, thy dear old faces smile a 
welcome home: thy dear old faces, 
every one unchanged, undimmed, 
unsent away. Rouse the fire to a 
hearty roar of greeting! Wheel out 
the great table laden like the palm of 
Providence. Bring forth the empty 
chairs. Let us “ ask a blessing!” 
Let us give thanks! 


Methuselah died pretty well along 
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in his years of discretion, but a world 
at his age would hardly have been 
out of its swaddling bands. There is 
a star less than two thousand 
old that lights a day for us, the fairest, 
youngest, of all the spangled multi- 


tude—the very Benjamin of Heaven. 


years 


The telescope of the astronomer never 
summoned it. Numbered in the ce- 
lestial cx 


there when the constellations are rolled 


nsus, I am sure it will not be 


scroll. It is immortal 
as the candle of the Lord. It is the 
Star in the East that lights up CuRIsT- 
MAS for us with a wonderful radiance. 


together as a 


If there is ever a time in all the year 
when the two worlds touch, I think 
it is Christmas Eve. What less than 


a first small act of faith is that hang- 
ing a million of empty stockings by a 
million pins at night, and then tumb- 
ling the trundle-beds of Christendom 
with the delightful and sleepless ex- 
pectancy that they will find them all 
filled in the morning? Let a 
play Saturn and ¢a¢ his children and 


man 


be done with it; but Iet him not set a 
dog on their angels—a cur of a fact, 
that should 
nose in a muzzle, upon Santa Claus 


have been born with its 
or Kriss Kringle 
of the 
dreams. 


and worry him out 
children’s sweet kingdom of 


Whoever wants to make his 


children older than any wholesome 
grandfather ought to be, has only to 
strip the world stark naked before 


their faces; bare all its exquisite mys- 


tery that keeps one pair of burnished 
interrogation-points for ever dancing 
in another pair of eyes; resolve the 
thrones and paradises and angels they 
see in the plighted clouds, into a heavy 
and delusive fog; and, by and by, for 
the quicksilverish atoms of humanity 
that hunt out every grain of true gold 
in the rubbish of life, full of marvel 
and fancy and poetry as any old bal- 
little 
ph losophic al 


lad, he will have a row of desic- 


cated, unspeculative, 
donkeys all draped in wet blankets. 

I visited, not long ago, the house 
where something happened to me 
when I narrowly escaped being too 








‘ 
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young to be: counted, but’ you can 
never guess what was the first thing 
+I looked for. It was not, as you 
mights think, the threshold worn 


‘smooth and beautiful by the touch of 


feet that have played truant forever; 
nor the dear home room with its altar- 
place for beech and maple offerings ; 
nor yet the nook of darkness under 
the stairs, where goblins and ogres 
held sweet counsel together by night. 
It was only the old chimney-top my 
eyes first sought, to whose rugged 
edges and sooty m yuth-piece a thou- 
sand boatswain winds had put their 
lips and whistled up the storms for 
sixty years. It was the homeliest 
structure that ever seemed beautiful 
to anybody. Shall I tell you why? 
Down that chimney the angel de- 
scended with my first Christmas gift. 
What was the ladder of Jacob to me 
then, has turned at last into a rudé 
unlettered monument tothe dead past. 
They whom I surprised with fy 
“Merry Christmas” in the gray of the 
morning, have gone away for the 
everlasting holidays. The children 
with whom I joined hands and hearts 
are—w*fere are they? There are 
fences in the ; 
funeral urns of black. There are 
broken slabs of marble bearing names 


graveyard tipped with 


that have fallen out of human speech. 
There are hard grim men. There 
are meek and sad-eyed women full 
of care. //as the sparkle of life utterly 
vanished from the cup? Can the 


sleigh-bells’ chime and the glittering 


nights and the laugh of young girls 
and the measure of old songs charm 
no more? O comrades! O sweet- 
hearts! let me give you a touch of the 
time when happiness was the very 
cheapest thing in the round world: 
let me give you a “ Merry Christmas”’ 
out of the loneliness! 

But children are not out of fashion, 
and so the world is not bankrupt. 
Herod—he deserves the compliment 
and “he shall have it— Herod was 
nothing less than devilishly shrewd 
when he fancied he could quench 


Christmas in the blood of the chil- 
dren; for if ever two things were 
verry child 


made for each other, a1 
and a merry Christmas are the two. 
What the poor creatures did that were 
born and grown before the clock of the 
Christian era struck ‘‘one,”’ nobody 
can tell. We all need these starry 
days: the young that they may never 
grow old; the old that they may al- 
ways be young. I think it might be 
written among the beatitudes, Blessed 
are they whose sons are all boys and 
whose daughters are all girls. 

It was when Cesar Augustus de- 
creed that “all the world” should be 
enrolled —an edict never to be re- 
peated on the planet until the coming 
of the Seventh Angel—and everybody 
was on the move to report in his na- 
tive city; for in that country the leap 
from a howling wilderness to a city 
was as easy as a panther’s—if it didn’t 
howl it had a mayor. Among tl 
who came to Bethlehem on this errand 


10se 


were a man and his wife from Naza- ’ 


reth; and as the tavern was crowded 
they went to the barn, and there the 
Chief of children was born, and cra- 
died ina manger. And that was th 
first Christmas. There were angel 
without who brought their glory witl 
them, and they stood and sang, 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to the men*of good will!” 
And that was the first Christmas carol. 
A few shepherds watching their flocks 
not far away came just as they were, 
in their every-day clothes, and won- 
dered and glorified and were glad. 
And that was the first Christmas party, 
Some travellers from the East —and 
wise as you may know by the car- 
dinal point, whence all sorts of light 
but light weights are believed. to 
come—were seeking the Christmas; 
but no one could tell them anything 
till a Star journeyed on before and 
halted like Gjbeon’s sun over where 
the young child was—ay, always now 
as then, find Christmas and a child 
is not far off—and they unfolded their 
treasures and gave him gold and 
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frankincense and myrrh. And that anda Merry Christmas. Let us do it 
was the first Christmas gift. in these words , 
rhe shepherds are d ad, the “wise Wantep — A debtor to be forgiven, 
men” are East, and the angels in . aetna tee Ae - ot eer 
Heaven. But the star and the child Waxrep—A home to be brightened 
and the manger are everywhere. Wherever the Star halts, there shall 
Come, let have a frolic together! be no lack of carols. Bid the singers 
Even the turkey has a merry-thought begin! And the same old manger 
in its breast; and are we not better chorus swells sweetly again — On 
than a flock of turkeys? Let us ad- earth peace to the men of good will!” 
vertise for a good digestion and a_ Shine on, gentle Star! Men hrist- 


downy pillow and a pleasant dream 


WAS IT A 


HERMAN was on the march to 


S 





Atlanta. I had been ordered to 
tl rear as a member of a I 
Inspecting Board, and was 
the tour of the hospitals in j 
of Nashvill Returning | n one 
of the hottest afternoons in Au st, 
fter a day of exhausting duty, from 
one of the most distant hospitals to 
my lodgings, I became suddenly over- 
powered by the intense heat. A sharp 
pain, like the downward stroke of a 
fine needle, shot through my brain; 
the light was suddenly obscured, and 
the blacknessf | ypt swam before 
my eves ] staggered from once side 
to the other of the paveme nt, a de idly 
faintness came over m¢ I was con- 
scious of a falling sensation, and then 
all was blank. 

When I awoke from my deadly 
swoon, I found myself lying on a 
luxurious couch in an elegantly fur- 
nished apartment. Weak and faint, 
with scarcely power to turn head 
on the pillow, I lay for some time 
list 1g to the loud ticking of a mar- 
ble clock ¢ tl mantle, which was 
the only sound that broke the oppres- 
sive silence tak nto my lan id 
ga one after another, the rich carv- 
ings of the ceiling and wood-w om, Oe 


articles of ornament that were 


ou 


mas, Good-Night ! Benj. F. Tavior. 
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tered about, and the massive brocade 
covered furniture; and wondering 
what had befallen me and how I came 
in these strange quarters, While thus 


gazing and wonder , the rustle of 
silk and the light fall of a footstep 
upon the tapestry carpet attracted my 
attention. Slowly turning my head 
in the direction of the s« und, I be held 


tall, 


and moving 


_ } — bedsid Livy] 
approaching my bedside a sight 


female form, full of grace 
with the tread of a qu 


een. It was the 


form and.the springy step of a young 

rl of some eighteen or twenty years; 
vet the features that surmounted it 
betokened a maturity far beyond her 


yeal nd, while wearit the bloom 
and freshness of y« uth were yet haunt- 
d by a sad, year sine ond Guhcniees 


expression, as Of on who, doomed 


to perpetual youth, had waited and 
watched for centu th an earnest 
longing, for the coming of some great 





event which should determine her fate 
for time and eternity. Fas¢ ted by 
the wonderful and queenly beauty 
of her features, in which were strangely 
mingled the most’softened and fined 
type of both the Indian and the He- 
brew Pocahontas and Queen Esther 
wonderfully blended in a single, face 
and as well as by the wierd 
expression which I have mentioned, 
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I lay for a brief space as in a trance, 
while she approached, laid her soft, 
warm and exquisitely moulded hand 
upon my fey ‘rish brow, and, be nding 
over me, gazed earnestly into my eyes. 


Finding my voice at last I exclaimed: 





you? Where am I, and 
how came I here ?” 

‘‘Hush!” she replied, in a voice 
whose sweetness charmed and en- 
tran 
beauty had done before. ‘“ You must 
not talk at present. You have been 


1 me as much as her mysterious 


very ill,sbut the danger is now past, 


l soon 


and with care and quiet you wil 
be on your feet again. Try to sleep 
now; ask no questions, and do not 
perplex your brain with any care or 
surmises.”’ 

So saying, she drew the curtains to 
exclude the light, and retired; and, 
wearied with the thousand vain sur- 
mises that perplexed my mind, I soon 
fell asleep again. 

Days passed, during which I saw no 
face save that of my beautiful nurse, 
who, as my strength slowly returned, 
veguiled the long hours of sickness 
by her sprightly conversation, to which 
I was at first content to listen with 
only an occasional monosyllabic 
reply, but in which, as the weakness 
and languor of sickness decreased, I 
soon began to mingle with constantly 
increasing zest. In the course of these 
conversations, I soon found that the 
beauty and symmetry of her mind 
and heart accorded perfectly with that 
of her person; her discourse evincing 


a retinement and culture, an extensive 
information, and, above all, a depth 
and vigor of thought, rarely met with 


in one of her 


age and sex. Day after 
day of the week which followed, the 
charm of her manner grew upon me, 
its greatest fascination being in the 
earnestness with which she sustained 
her favorite views and theories, trans- 
forming her at times into a very 
priestess and apostle of truth, and at 
imes into a sibyl of the oracles of old, 


her mood led her into the regions 


as 


of dim tradition or the misty gropings 


of prophecy. As the days wore on, 
and our conversation took a more 
extended range, coursing through the 
domains of philosophy, ethics, and 
esthetics, the fascination increased 
upon me with my growing apprecia- 
tion of her infinite superiority of intel- 
lect and culture over all of her sex 
with whom I had hitherto come in 
contact; until the hours of each day 
when she sat beside my couch became 
the bright st periods of my existence, 
and I began seriously to dread the 
approaching separation and termina- 
tion of this intellectual converse which 
my rapid convalesence rendered in- 
evitabl 

At last there came a day w 
came not. In reply to my inquiri 
the negro servant who supplied her 
place informed me that my nurse 
had been suddenly called away to 


some distant friends, and would pro 


- 
ably be absent many days, but had 
charged her to see that I lacked no 
attention and care until her return. 
This intelligence fell upon me like a 
thunderbolt. At once it seemed as if 
the whole sunshine of my existence 
had been suddenly cut off and I left 
alone in outer darkness. Three dreary 
days of mortal evnui succeeded, dur- 
ing which I speculated not a little 
upon my ability to rise and drag 
myself off to my lonely quarters. At 
the close of tl 


with a fixed determination to make 


ve third day I fell asleep 


the attempt on the morrow which my 
returning strength seemed to justify. 
When I awoke in the morning I was 
astonished to find myself still in com- 
parative darkness, although a vague 
and undefined though sti 
impression possessed me that I had 
slept beyond my usual time. Stretch- 
ing out my hand to draw aside the 
curtains of my bed, I could find none 
within my reach; and presently dis- 
covered that I was lying upon a rude, 
low bed, far different from the luxu- 
rious couch on which I had fallen 
asleep. Nor was I long in ascertain- 
ing that during the night my quarters 








had been mysteriously changed. The 
room in a damp 


underground apartment or cellar; the 


which I lay was 





floor is of brick, the walls of mas- 
sive stone, being evidently the founda- 
tion walls of the building. On one 
side, close under the ceiling, was a 
single window, guarded by iron bars, 
th sh which I could see the tall 
rank and almost matted grass which 
e\ dently concealed the aperture irom 
those without, and through which a 
few rays of sunlight faintly struggled. 
A few moments’ observation satisfied 
me that es ipe, ¢ eC lly in my pre- 
sent enfeebled condition, was impos- 


sible. I was indeed a prisoner, in a 


dungeon none the less secure that it 
seemed to have been improvised for 
my especial benefit. Long I lay pon- 
dering, in no very comfortable frame 
of d, wondering at this strange 
and sudden change in my surround- 
ines, and trying to divine how, by 
whom, and for what purpose, my in- 
¢ ration had been effected. 

But one solution to the mystery 
pl nted itself to my mind; and this, 
by | pondering, soon grew into a 
conviction of truth. From certain 
suspicious movements which, within 
tl last few days, I had observed 
thre h the open window of my room, 


i 
with an o¢ 


from unseen lips which 
had 


mised that the family with which I was 


asional remark 
the passing 
borne to my ears, I sur- 
so strangely domesticated was one of 
Rebel proclivities, to whom my 
presence was doubtless anything but 
as they had left 


charge of Sibyl— 


welcome, inasmuch 
me entirely to the 
for such I had 


of my 


learned was the name 


nurse—who was clearly my 


nd in the household. Know- 


only i 
il vell the bitter, revengeful feelings 
of the Rebel families of Nashville, I 
could not doubt that they had seized 
the occasion of Sibyl’s absence to plot 


iinst my liberty, and had probably 
d me during the night to this 
the 
delivering me over a prisoner to the 


dungeon hold, with intention of 
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tender mercies of the Confederate 
soldiery, whose approach to and 
expected capture of the city was 


hinted at in the chance remarks which 
had reached my ears. This view was 
supported by the fact that my uniform 
was lying across the foot of my bed, 
and a sufficient quantity of food and 
drink for several days’ consumption 
] 


was placed on the floor at my bedside. 


For several days I remained in this 


complete isolation from the world and 





humanity, rapidly recovering 





strength as by an effort of th 
rather than by nature, until at 
was able to leave my bed entirely 


during the day—employing most of 
my time in pacing to and fro over the 
brick floor, vainly endeavoring to find 
. 
l 


companionship in my own thoughts 


and fancies, to relieve the deadly and 
oppressive monotony which each day 
became more depressing 

thus occupied, 


One morning, whil 


I paused suddenly before a heap of 
rubbish one corner of the 


lying in 
cellar, and the impulse came upon me 
to explore and examine it, in search 
of amusement if nothi: One 
by one I dragged forth upon the floor 
the articles of which the h ap was com- 


} 
evidently the ac 


vy more, 


umulated 


post d 


débris of vears of housekes ping, lrag- 


ments of kitchen and stable utensils, 
broken crockery, empty bottles, and 
a thousand the things 


which are yearly sent to the domestic 


and one of 


shades, only to be resurrected by the 
hand of the auctioneer in some future 


day of * selling off.”” At last, on top 
and in rear of the pile, | came upon 
some relics of the later days it was 
a bundle of those uncouth iron pikes 


fixed in wooden handles, which ° 
so extensively fabricated 
at the out of the war, in 


the vain expectation 


first breaking 


prove terrible weapons in the hands 
of the Rebel yeomanry when wiclded 
against the timid and effeminate scum 
of the North. 
them, as the thought rushed upon me 


that they might be of use in burrowing 


Eagerly seizing one of 
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my way out of this living tomb, I 


snatched it forth with such force as 
to bring the whole bundle clattering 
to the floor. Grasping it by the mid- 
dle and poising it as a lance, to test its 
strength | it, point 


with all my strength, 


hurled foremost, 
against the mas- 
the 


To my surprise, 


rk ol corner trom 


ich I had taken it. 


evolved the 


sive stone wi 
wh 
as it struck it ringing 
sound of iron againstiron. Wonder- 


1 


ing what had iron to doin such a wall 


as this, and intent upon new 


some 


discovery, I sought the spot, and pass- 


ing my hand over the face of the 


stones soon found in one of thema 


saucer-like depression, on one side of 
which was a stout iron staple. Through 
this, again, passed a rusty iron ring, 


which 
flattened into t 


accurately to fit within its circumfer- 


was 


ence, leaving no projection beyond 

: : th ans — is 
the face of the s itself. Seizing 
this and tu ng with all my might — 


for the rust had bound it strongly in 
its bed — I suc 
ening it out perpendicular to the wall. 
Further than this it would not 

to all my efforts. Come out it would 


yield 


not, but to the lateral or tw ng 
movement of my arm it yielded, turn- 
ing round and round with a clicking 


sound like the rattling of a steel spring 
upon iron cogs. The very sound was 


] 


a relief to the oppressive silence which 


Round 
all the gle« 
of a school-boy springing a watch- 


loud 
iry. In 


had surrounded me for days. 
and round I twisted it with 
man's rattle. Suddenly, with a 
snap, it again became station 
vain I pulled and tugged and twisted 
All at on: e, as 
efforts, the 
stone wall seemed to open before 
and that the 

which the ring was attached was re- 


—it would not move. 


i continued my massive 
me, 
I perceived block to 
ceding into the opposite wall, disclos- 
ing a flight of stone steps descending 
into a narrow, dark passage. 

At the sight, the almost dead hope 
of escape flashed upon me like light- 
ning on the blackness of midnight; 
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and I unhesitatingly stepped into the 
opening, determined to explore this 
dark 
lead me to the upper air. Pausin 
moment to 


passage and see if it might not 


accustom my eyes to the 


darkness below, I turned to take what 


I] fondly hoped would be a last look at 
my dungeon, when to my dismay I 
the block of stone was 


idly and silently 


saw that rap- 


gliding back to its 
Invol 
towards it, but too late! With a loud 


snap it became fixed, and to my 








former position. 





exploring touch 
on this side, of any means of re-open- 
ing it. I was entombed in 


darkness! 


There was now but one course open 
for me. Retreat was utterly cut off, 
and I had no choi but to go forward. 
Slowly I began the slippery descent, 
and soon reached the bottom. The 
path, now rough and stony, was still 
descendi iv. Onward | ‘ my 
way, each of my hands resti n the 
rough and jagged rocks whicl n- 
closed me on either side. Is 
descending with living steps into 





dank and noisome recesses of 
tomb. Over a mile it seemed th h 
re illy probably less than one-f rth 
that distance —that | ) down- 
ward into the very bowels of h 
I nt al ad at las il d 
by the sight—for by this t I was 
panting and str lit l t for 
breath, while great st ms of perspi- 
ration rolled down my face and neck 
—I1 sprang eagerly forward towards 


could see that the covered wavy through 


] 


which I was struggling taper 


a mere point in the solid rock; while 
from a lateral opening streamed a 
flood of brilliant light upon the natural 
wall, whose seamed and wave-worn 


rock betr iyed the origin of the pas- 
sage in the 


: washing of subterranean 

waters at some antediluvian p 
Turning 

lateral 


me into a blaze of 
for a moment 


the abrupt angle into this 
passage, a few ste 
artificial | ont, W 


dazzled me to 
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When my eyes had be- 
powerful 


blindness. 
come accustomed to the 
light, I found myself standing at the 
entrance of a lofty and spacious cave, 
whose natural highly 
embellished by the hand of art, ri- 
valled the magnificence of the famed 
Aladdin. From the roof de- 


scended hundreds of enormous stalac- 


adornments, 


tites of irregular size and shape, each 
rilded from its base to 
hes of its point, the 
g silvered. The roof, 


bases of the stalactites, 


within a few in 





W tinted elicate sky-blue, and 
bore here there a silver star of 
s ASSING iancy. The rough, 
ir! ilar, and oftentimes abruptly 
I ding sides of the cavern had been 
< rted by the chisel of art into the 
semblance of gnarled and knotted 
t s of th 1 st 1dorned above 
\ b hes of fol most exqul- 
s carved and tinted wit Ss 
own ecn \ d the tree trunk 

climbed many a \v bearing « i- 
s il clusters of flowers of every 
eivable hue, the tasteful grouping 
of whose colors evinced the highest 
order of is in tl tist. Between 
t! ficial trees stretched away in 
cy ya won sey 1 pass (9 >, Sil lar 
t t o! by wl h I had entered 

t walls of «¢ h of wl h were tinged 
V 1é of the element vy colors of 
t spectrum. Beneath, the floor of 


the cave had been worn smooth by 
heavy body, and 
On the 


high up 


tion of som 


< lored a perfect rass g 


reen. 
opposite me, 
roof, was suspended an 


immense gilded image of the sun, 


upon whose circular disc were graven, 
k and Hebr 


in fiery red, Gree w char- 


ters. At the foot of this wall, wind- 
i! n graceful curves till it was lost 
in the pass s on either side, was a 
broad silvery band, its surface dotted 


with clu tz-crystal deeply 
imbedded in the rock, 
representation of a 


sters of qual 
forming a sin- 
gularly natural 
purling 


But the crowning glory of the apart- 


streamlet. 
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ment was the mystical and symbolical 
lamp, from which proceeded the light 
which lent their glory to all 
surroundings. This 

stalactite depending from the 


these 
strange was a 
huge 
exact centre of the roof, and sustain- 
ing around its point an immense ring, 
apparently of the same material, upon 
the rim of which were perched exqui- 


carved images of the twelve 


Site ly 


signs of the zodiac, eat h of which 


contributed its gas jets to the glorious 


illumination ;—the horns of the Ram, 
curving, twisting and finally almost 
uniting above his head, and those 
of the Bull, curving outward, upward 
and then inward, till their | al- 
most touched, were each poin with 
a tiny jet of burning s which ve, 
united in a single flame; while those 


of the Goat were tipped with separate 
] 


inde pendent nres. So with the 
arms of the Scorp:on and the Crab 
h a flames of which united; 
the tail of the Lion, curving upward 


over his back into the for of a blaz- 





his eyes flash streams 
of fire; the Twins, playfully struggling 
together for the possession of a lighted 
them 
and firmly grasped by each; the 
Scales, tself a 
torch: the dancing Virgin, with one 
hand gracefully poised her 
head, each finger of which shot up 
into flame; the Water - Bearer, 
¢ from his slightly inverted urn 
a flood of light ; the Archer on bended 
knee, leaning backward with strained 
bow till his arrow seemed shooting at 


ing torch, and 


flambeau ascending between 
whose standard was 


above 





heaven itself a jet of fire from its crys- 
illy the tails of the 


crossed Fishes twinkli 


tal point; and fin: 
ng and glisten- 
ing with pointed fires. 
Directly beneath 
work of art 
table of alabaster, beside which, in a 


this wonderful 


stood a small circular 


luxurious arm-chair of crimson velvet, 
half reclined a female form strangely 
attired. One elbow rested 1 
table, the hand supporting | 
which was so turned from me as to 


Her other hand 


ipon the 
| 


rer head, 


conceal the features. 
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held a parchment scroll inscribed with 
strange and to me unknown charac- 
ters, in the study of which she was so 
absorbed as to be wholly unconscious 
of my presence. 

For some moments I stood motion- 
less, gazing upon the gorgeous display 
spread around me, taking in one by 
one its many beautiful features, com- 
pletely entranced by such an unwont- 
ed vision of magnificence. Af last 
some sudden motion on my part be- 
rayed my presence to the occupant 
of the arm-chair. With a bound like 
a startled doe she sprang to her feet 
and faced me. It was none other 
than Sibyl, my guardian nurse! The 
same in form and feature, yet how 
changed by her strange but pictur- 
esque attire. She was clad in a tunic 
of scarlet velvet, fitting tightly to the 
waist, and thence descending in skirts 


to the knee, the borders and hems 
being curiously and delicately embroi- 
dered in thread of gold, and bearing 
upon the breast, in embroidery of the 
Same material, an image of the Sun. 
Her lower limbs were encased i 

gins of leather dyed in purple, 
One piece with the moccasil 
enclosed her small and be 
shaped feet. Below the moccasins 
she wore sandals, bound with gilded 
cords ina reg . 
leg as high asthe knee. Her arms, 
which were bare from the shoulder, 
were ornamented at the wrists with 
wide bracelets of the purest ivory, 
rings Of which same material also 
clasped her slender ankles. About her 


neck she wore a curious open-work 





i 1 
ular net-Wwork about her 


collar of many colored glass beads, 
so arranged as to display, running 
through the centre of its broad band, 
a row of Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic 
characters. This collar was also 
adorned with a fringe of the teeth and 
claws of various wild beasts, which 
clattered together with every move- 
ment of her person. Her long black 
hair flowed free upon her shoulders, 
and was sprinkled throughout its 
glossy folds with tiny gold and silver 
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beads, which glittered and sparkled 
like diamond dust in the brilliant light. 
About her forehead was bound a stron 
net-work of black thread, supportin 
a diadem of pure white plumes, rising 
to a height of eight or ten inches in 
front, and gradually tapering down to 
half that height behind. This again 
was surmounted by a tuft of 

fur, from the centre of w hot up 
a delicate crest of crimson horsehair. 
Altogether, her attire, though strange 
and fantastic, nevertheless invested 


1ich s 


her person with a kind of regal dig- 
nity, and at the same time with a cer- 
tain wierd, unearthly and symbolical 


significance befitting a priestess of 
some heathen rites of centuries gone 
by. 


A moment she stood gazing at me 
with flashing eyes and a bosom heav- 
ing with suppressed excitement ; when 
recognizing me, she exclaimed in sub- 
dued but startled tones: 

“Wretched man! how came you 
hither ?”’ 

Advancing toward her, in a few brief 
words I acquainted her with all that 


had befallen me since our separation: 


concluding by observing, with a faint 
attempt at gallantry, that however I 
had deplored my late capt I ld 
not now regret it, since it had bi ht 
me again into the presence of one 
whose absence I had so keenly f 
Silently, and with an expression 
upon her features in which alan d 


perplexity were singularly blended, 
she heard me through, and when I 


had ceased, remained for a moment 
with her head bent upon her br tin 
an attitude of deep thought. Suddenly 
raising her head, and bidding me fol- 


low her without delay, she turned and 
retreated swiftly into one of the recesses 
in the side of the cavern. Following 
promptly, with a vague idea that she 
intended to pilot me at once to the 
upper @ir, I soon reached her side. 
Proceeding but a few paces within the 
passage, she paused, and taking from 
her bosom a small key, inserted it in 
what seemed an aperture in the solid 

















rock and turned it thrice around. 
Then pressing at the same time, with 
the toe of her small 
protuberance in the rock close to the 


tiny sandal, a 
floor, and with her open palm another 
as high as her head, again I heard the 
click of hidden machinery and saw a 
block roll 
a small apartment, into which 


I followed her. This, 


backward, dis- 


Pp ynd US 
} 


which was evi- 


dently another natural cavern, while 
it was wholly free from the gorgeous 
coloring and adornments of the outer 
hall, was yet daintily and tastefully 


fitted up as a lady's boudoir. The 
was of a modern pattern 
ynsisted of a centre-table of 


snow - white marble, two comf 


is nairs, a sm ill single bed, with 
heavy silken hangings, in one corner, 
ind in the opposite one a wash-stand 
also of marble; a low and repose- 
rFcou h covered with the dressed 

skins of the deer, the bear, and the 
wolf, standing against one wall, and 
nel nt, full-length pier-glass hang- 
nst the opposit one. A deep 

niche in one of the walls was filled 
W vs of plainly-bound volumes, 
\ thers, with a few new ers 
1d magazines, were carelessly heaped 
upon the centre-table. A guitar stand- 
ne corner and a few well -exe- 

d oil painting r tl walls 

of 5 room 





npleted the adornn 


Th vhole was lighted by a small 
( r-like lamp of silver sw ing by 
golden chains from the centre of the 
I 
Wh I was engaged in surveying 
thes surroundings, Sibyl carefully 
closed the door by which we had en- 
tered, and then advancing again to 
my side addressed me thus : 
Chere is no spot in the broad earth 
on which you might not set your foot 


with less danger to yourself than within 
his cavern. Every approach to it, 


save the one by which you entered, 


and which can only be entered from 


without, is closely guarded by those 
who would not hesitate to take your 
life if you were discovered. This is 
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my own apartment, and is safe from 
intrusion ; and here alone are you se- 


cure. I have another adjoining it, 


which I will myself occupy ; and here 
you must remain closely concealed 
until duties here 
nated, must 
means of spiriting you away safely. 
Ask me 
raising her hand with a deprecatory 


my own are termi- 


when I devise some 


no questions'’— she added, 


gesture as she saw that I was about to 
speak—" for I can give you no expla- 
nation whatever. Obey and trust me 
tly, and you may yet go forth in 


books l 


ana papers 
} 
and I 


impli 


safety. Here are 


to amuse you, will visit you 


occasionally to keep you from dying 
of loneliness. Adicu for the present; 
loot ] > 

my duty calls m¢ 
So saying she left me, 
uplift 
she passed through ¢ 


way.” 

shaking her 
d forefinger warningly at me as 
he massive door- 
way. The huge block rolled h 


back to its place, and I was alone. 
I pondered upon 


surrounded 


ind vainly 
that 
thousand 


me, 
lities 
yn of 
had 
rangely and de¢ ply inter- 


imagining a impossil 





for the sing 


In ular posit 
this beautiful 


being in whom I 





and to explain to myself the 
und 
h she had spoken and her 
life among above. Wearied 
at last with the unsatisfactory task, 
took myself to the examination 


tion between this undergré 
duty of whi 


Rebels 


of the books upon the shelves and the 
table. There was nothing among them 
—if I except only the magazines and 
newspapers —of what is commonly 
called | All were works 
of science, history, metaphysics, ethics 
and theology. Most of these 
were in the English tongue, 


ht reading. 


works 
yet there 
were not wanting those in Latin, Greek, 
French, and even Hebrew and Arabic, 
I was struck, however, with the pre- 
dominance of works upon the ancient 
and modern history of the Jews, and 
the hist 
the American Indians, particularly of 
those tribes located along and west of 


ry, Manners, and customs of 


the Mississippi, with various lengthy 
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but very curious speculations as to 
their origin. There was also a very 
complete work upon the symbolism 
of all religions, Jewish, Christian, Ma- 
hometan and Pagan, which interested 
me nota little, that being with me a 
favorite study. 

My curiosity being satisfied with the 
books, I then turned to tl 


} 





e newspa- 


pers, which proved to be late issues of 


the Nashville papers. Taking one of 
these and seating myself in a comfort- 
yle arm-chair, I was soon absorbed 
in its perusal. Presently I lighted upon 
a paragraph headed “ Mysterious Dis- 
appearance,” which at once arrested 
my attention. It ran as fol 


‘* Considerable excitement exists at 


city. When last seen he was on his 
way, towards evening of the —th ult., 


been no clue to his whereabouts, 
though several of our most experienced 
detectives are engaged in the search. 
It is feared that he has in some way 
rendered himself obnoxious to the bit- 


terly Rebel port yn of our com! unity, 





and has | n foully dealt with.” 

It was my own cas 

Days pass d by how many I knew 
not, for | no measure of time— 
during wl I whiled away my 
waking is best I could, new 
with th and papers, now with 
pacing to fro, buried in thought 
and vainly striving to solve the mys- 


terv which enveloped my benefactress 
and her present abode. At certain 
ds she visited me in my 


retreat, and these visits were most 


eagerly looked forward to befor 
and afforded food for the most agree- 
able thought from their close. At suc 





times our conversation turned mostly 


upon the subjects of my lonely read- 
ing, and while I was astonished at her 





perfect and thorough familiarity with 
all the subjects treated in the works 
of her little library, | was no less sur- 
prised at her depth and profundity of 
thought, refinement of taste, clearness 
and accuracy of judgment, capacity 
] na 


4 
of understanding, and, by no means 
least, the marvellous memory which 
enabled her to store away in her mind, 


for future use, every item of her exten- 





ly. I found her 
ut of 


that class of intellect which yearns for 


SIV I iding and 


not only thoroug 


development and progress through all 


time, and seems susceptible of infinite 


expansion, 


Upon the one subject, however, 
which ¢ pied most of my thoughts, 
she would admit of no convers ’ 





in explanation of the mys- 

ul ble 1 Sswer 

ask m fi u know not 

terrible obligations Iam bound 
to secresy. While I live I can never 
divulge these things, and I pray you 
not to pain me by persisting ina r 
quest whose gratification would result 
in no good to you, and in infinite harm 
to me.” 
This subject soon became the 

idea of my ex ind I « it 
last to serious considerations of plans 
by wl hii rht « d her watchful- 
ness and be enabled to follow het 
footsteps unobserved, and thus ¢ i 
a clue at least to her present occupa 


Chance soon threw in my way the 


opportunity I had so long sought. One 
day she left me in deep thought, and 
in her absence of mind neglected to 
s irc t entrance as Caretuliv as was 
her wont. Hastily slipping off my 


boots, that my footsteps might not 
betray me, I pushed back l 
which served for a door, glided noise- 
lessly into the passage and followed 
her as closely as I dared. Arrived in 
the 
hind a projecting column and watched 


reat hall, I concealed myself be- 


g 
her movements. Proceeding directly 


across the band of crystal to the gilded 





( 
Oo} 








image of the Sun which I have de- 
} } 


scribed as suspended against one side 
of the cavern, she seized its lower- 
most point, which proved to be swung 


on lateral hinges, and wrenched it 


aside, disclosing a lon nd narrow 
op r in the rock. Reaching into 
this opening she drew forth by an n 
I d 1 small flight of folding steps, 
up which she quickly mounted to 
t! ns ind disap} ured, first tak ig 
( to fold the steps up : her and 
repla the Sun's point, concealing 
the aperture as before. 


her pass beyond the point of dis- 
coverin me, I strode across the 
( rn to the spot where she had dis- 
ired, and, imitating her move- 

ts, soon mounted the steps into 

the crevice. Upand still up I climbed 
O1 yme fifty rude steps cut into the 
solid rock, till my progress was barred 
by as ll but mass < tl h 
1 oT ¢ in which pe d strong rays 
light. Placing my face at the 

C tl strangest of all the sights 
f s; strangest of abodes met my 

5 ided ga sevond was a small 

part nt similar to those I have de- 

x pt th it it was devi d ot 

f nd its only coloring was 
( unvaried h of gold: artificial 
ht it s med, floodin gv, 

wall and floor. In the centre of the 
nt sto rd ‘ ] s Pd | il r 

of s on the top of which was 
blazing a fire of hickory logs which 
had been stripped of their bark. 
Standing close by the a with her 
back towards me, was my hostess, 
evidently enacting tl part of a 
Priestess in some mysterious heathen 
rites. In her left hand she swung a 
s l Ssiiver censer upon wl h se 
was | ng, while with her right she 
e\ nd anon cast into the flame on 
the altar certain spices and gums, the 
l g of which diffused a pungent 
odor throughout the room; 

bow s she did so till her forehead 


touched the altar’s rim. 


But what interested me 


more par- 
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ticularly, as showing the nature of the 
danger of which Sibyl had warned 
me, was the fact that there were other 
performers of these strange rites. 
no other than some fifteen 


ortwenty unmistakable Indians in war 


hese were 
IO wert ged in a semi- 
altar. 


These followed closely the motions of 


attire, wl arral 


beyond and facing the 
n Priestess. Whenever Sibyl the 
peculiar significance of whose name 
now for the first time struck me—cast 
the spices upon the altar and 
whole of the savage row 


bent forward simultaneously till their 





heads almost touched the floor, with 
both hands clasp d above their heads 
after the manner of the Eastern salaim., 

Tothese movements su edcd what 
were evidently though clothed in a 
tongue to me unknown—prayers, sup- 
plications, and praises, with many 


oth rites, ending in a wild and Bed- 
lam -like dance ound tl itar n 


undetected. 

Leng I pondered over the sights I 
had seen, and which, so far from satis- 
had pl 
me deeper in mystery and sharpened 
the edge of my cravit to kn 
all these things meant. Convinced 
that, from the very nature of things 


fying my curiosity, only nged 


w what 


) 


any further investigation I might make 
would be productive of 

result, I at last determined at , 
to avow what I had 


done and seen, and to det 


i ind of her 
the explanation which she could 


have no further motive to deny, since 


of her temple of mystery and d v- 


ered the facts which were themselves 
the very body of her secret. 
Accordingly when next she entered 
my apartment I accosted her abruptly, 
pointing in the direction of the hidden 
chapel: 
ell me, Sibyl, the meaning of the 
heathenish rites in which you were 
engaged in yonder secret cavern just 


after leaving me yesterday!" 
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She had thrown herself languidly 
and somewhat wearily upon the couch ; 
but at my words she sprang to her feet, 
every muscle of her frame quivering 
with excitement, her countenance 
deadly pale, and an expression of 
horror upon her features, while her 
dark eyes flashed as she shrieked 
rather than spoke: 

‘*What do you mean! 


>) 
? 


What have 
you seen 

Astounded at the tempest I had 
awakened in her soul, and with no 
small trepidation as to its effect upon 
her extremely nervous temperament, 
I hesitated for a moment to reply; but 
seeing I had already gone too far to 
recede, briefly and as calmly as pos- 
sible I related to her my adventure of 
the day before. 

Motionless, save for the heaving 
of her breast, she heard me through; 
and at the close sank upon the couch, 
buried her face in her hands, and for 
some moments remained silent, a prey 

At last, springing 
again to her feet, she exclaimed: 

“Give me time to think!" and clasp- 


to intense emotion. 


ing her hands tightly together, strode 
backward and forward 
apartment, absorbed in thought and 


across the 


evidently engaged in a severe mental 
struge] 

At length, seating herself by my 
side, with an expression in which sad- 
ness and apprehension were strangely 
mingled, she continued : 

“Your rash act, my friend, were 
sufficient to seal your own death-war- 
rant were it known to any of the in- 
habitants of this subterranean abode 
beside After what you have 
seen, however, it were folly for me to 
attempt longer 
though the divulging of these myste- 
ries is fraught with the utmost danger 
to myself. You shall hear, then, the 
explanation, which has never yet fallen 


myself. 


concealment, even 


upon the ear of the uninitiated. But 
first give me your promise — which 
with you is, I know, as binding as an 
oath — never to divulge to mortal ear 
what you learn from me to-night ; my 
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life, if not your own, depends upon 
ie 

Ashamed of my own 
which had produced such an alarm- 


curiosity, 


ing result in her, yet impelled by an 
all- absorbing interest, savoring even 
of recklessness, which swept 
which would 


away 
even that generosity 
otherwise have prompted me to forego 
that gratification which was the source 
of so much pain to my benefactress, 
I readily gave the required promise. 
“To begin, then, at the end of my 
tale’’—she commenced —‘‘I am a 
Priestess of the Sun; witl 
tion the last of a race of hereditary 


priests whose origin dates bac k to the 


1 one Cxce p- 


beginning of the Jewish hierarchy. 
In my person is preserved, through an 


unbroken line of tradition, the history 
of events which have for ages been 
lost to the rest of mankind. These 
events it is necessary to trace, in a 


} 


general way, in order that you may 


t ‘ 


understand this mystery of to-day and 
my own relation to an antiquity be- 
yond the record of profane history. 
“All your chroniclers of ancient 
history agree in the one fact, that 
many years after the separation of the 
ten tribes of Israel from the tribe of 
Judah—in fact about 700 years before 
Christ—the identity of those ten tribes 
became utterly lost and their very ex- 
istence extinguished by their dispersion 
and consequent absorption into the 
Gentile 
the one great historical error which 
even in 


nations of Assyria. This_is 
has involved in obscurity, 
oblivion, the origin of the native races 
of this continent. My traditions, sa- 
credly preserved through a long line 
of priesthood, deny this fact, and tell 
how the representatives of all these 
tribes, bearing also with them certain 
of the sons of Levi, in whose persons 
the Mosaic priesthood should be pre- 
served intact, 
themselves from the Gentile nations, 


gradually separating 


organized a grand hegira, and, led by 
the finger of God, after long and weary 
wanderings to the eastward through 
the dreary wastes of Northern Asia, 
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arrived at last upon the shore of Behr- 
ing’s Strait, and thence, crossing over 
into the ice-bound regions of America, 
pursued their exploring course south- 
ward and still eastward, dropping here 
and there little colonies of the disaf- 
fected, the mutinous, or the despairing, 
who each in their turn became the 
founders of the various Esquimaux 
races of the North. 
of Lake Superior the wanderers made 
their first halt, and there became the 


Upon the shores 


copper miners whose still-enduring 
mementos are the wonder of modern 
archzologists, 

‘* Driven thence by internal dissen- 
sion and by the overshadowing power 
of certain warlike tribes which, spring- 
ing from their own midst and disdain- 


had taken to 


ing the arts of peace, 
the arrow and the hatchet, the hunt 
and the war-path, and gradually be- 


come separate and antagonistic na- 
tionalities, the main body took up 

in their march, halting the second 
time on the banks of the Ohio, where, 
in the course of time, fortifying them- 
selves against the irruptions of their 
old-time brethren now become numer- 


ous as the sands of the sea-shore and 
southward even to their 
the Mound Build- 
ers whose name and fame have passed 


spreading 


limits, they became 


out of the memory of man, and whose 
very existence were now unknown 
were it not for the stupendous works 


which still remain as enduring monu- 





ments of a race of which no other 
record exists even in the traditions of 
t oldest tribes of the continent. I 
should weary you were I to follow mi- 
as detailed 
Suffice it to 
say that by various causes they were 


nutely their wanderings 


in my sacred traditions. 

driven farther and farther to the South 
nd West in their migrations, until 
they came at last to Mexico, that 
‘Land of the Sun,’ where, as the 
Aztecs, they became known to the 
Christian world as the most civilized 
and refined of all the 
upon this continent: a condition, how- 


Indian races 


ever, which was not a step in advance 
2 
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Thence, after 
the destruction of their magnificent 
empire by Cortez, a portion, bearing 
with them the archives of their race 
and retaining all the ancient customs 
and rites, went backward over the 


of their former glory. 


course of ages before, travelling to the 
North and East, and finally settled 
upon the banks of the Mississippi and 
were known as the Natchez Indians; 
a tribe whose power, wealth, and en- 
lightenment awakened only less won- 
der in the minds of Europeans than 
those of the Aztecs. Here, as your 
histories relate, their last stronghold 
was broken up and the race finally 
dispersed and extinguished by the 
conquering arms of De Soto and his 
followe rs. 

“Thus much for their physical his- 
tory, to which I will only add that all 
the Indian tribes of this continent are 
sprung from this parent sto k. 

**] come now to speak of their re- 
ligion. 


their wanderings the great mass of 


From the commencement of 


this people began to lose sight of the 
Mosaic teachings, and, gradually re- 
lapsing into barbarism, became prac- 
tically a race of materialists. The 
unseen God of the Jews gradually be- 
came to them a mere abstraction, and 
finally passed out of their sight. Their 
materialistic natures, accustomed to 
deal only with the tangible objects of 
creation, craved a material god—one 
who by his constant presence within 
their bodily view, and by his visible 
them in 
remembrance of his omnipotence. 
Hence, by an easy transition, the Sun, 
the source of all light and heat and 
the bestower of vitality upon all the 
vegetable kingdom, whom they had 
been accustomed to look upon as the 
greatest work of the Creator, became 


effects, should ever keep 


in turn their god, and from being 
worshipped as the symbol of the 
Almighty, at last claimed their worship 
and adoration as the thing itself signi- 
fied by the symbol; and thencefor- 
ward the sacred fires, drawn from his 
rays, gleamed ever upon their altars, 
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never suffered to become extinguished 
from generation to generation. 

“Among the Natchez there were 
two temples of the Sun, one at each 
extremity of the nation, and each sus- 
taining the sacred fire upon its altar. 
These fires were in the custody of the 
priests and priestesses, lineal descend- 
ants of the Levites of old, whose care 
it was to watch night and day by turns 
beside the altar. And if at any time 
and from any cause either of the fires 
became extinguished, the attendants 
in whose care it was at the time were 
put to death, and the flame was re- 
lighted by new fire carefully brought 
from the altar of the other temple; 
the general belief being that if at any 
time both fires should be extinguished, 
the immediate and total destruction 
of the race would result. 

“Among the priests alone was all 
this traditionary history, together with 
the knowledge of the true God and of 
the ancient religion, carefully handed 
This knowl- 
edge was by them studiously con- 


down from father to son. 


cealed from their people, lest, in their 
fury at the apparent treachery to their 
god the Sun, they should sacrifice the 
priests upon the altar of the offended 
Deity. 

“Yet even among the priests them- 
selves, whether from some tradition 
which has been lost, or from the natu- 
ral blending of the mists of supersti- 
tion with those of tradition, the belief 
has ever obtained that with the preser- 
vation of this flame is in some way 
intimately connected the redemption 
and recall of the race. They have 
ever believed, as I do now, that some 
day the prophecies of Holy Writ will 
be fulfilled: that Israel and Judah 
will be re-united ; that the once-favored 
race will be recalled to its ancient 
seats and resume its former power 
and glory and favor in the sight of 
God ; and that upon our faithful dis- 
charge of this duty of guarding the 
holy fire depends, in a great measure, 
our participation in the restoration of 
the whole Jewish race.. I know that 
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this cannot be in my day; yet I can- 
not help watching and longing for the 
signs which shall portend the future 
great hegira. 

“But I have somewhat anticipated 
my tale, and have not yet supplied 
the missing link between those former 
days and the mystery of to-day. I 
nave reminded you that history relates 
the annihilation of the Natchez tribe 
by the Spaniards. A few brave souls, 
however, escaped, and, bearing with 
them the sacred flame, plunged into 
the wilderness ; and after long jour- 
neying, led as they believed by the 
Great Sun himself, they discovered 
these caverns, above which the « ity of 
Nashville has since been built, and 
here they established anew their altar, 
where they and their descendants have 
to this day protected the sacred flame. 
The adornments of these caves are 
the work of successive 
of this littl band. And 
priestly line have taken up their abode 
and pursued, from age to age, their 
favorite studies of the natural sciences, 


generations 


here the 


of astronomy and the theological lore 
of all faiths, whose evidences you see 
around you, and which were consid- 
er by them so necessary to fit them or 
their descendants for the high position 
which they must occupy in the day of 
the great Restoration. 

“The few descendants of the once 
princely Natchez are scattered through 
all the walks and avocations of tivi- 
lized society ; yet each in his turn mi- 
grates hither, at certain periods of the 
year, to assume for a time the garb of 
his forefathers and discharge his al- 
lotted task, or to join in this to you 
mysterious worship; and thus these 
rites are kept up from year to year, in 
the hope of the future restoration of 
the tribe. 

“For myself, Iam, as I have told 
you, with one exception the last de- 
scendant of the priestly line. With 
him I divide the custody of the altar. 
Half of each year I pass above, as the 
companion of the ladics in whose care 
I left you. Then, under the pretense 
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of returning for a space to my family, 
I descend hither to relieve my coad- 
jutor, who in his turn ascends to min- 
gle among men. 

“You have often remarked upon 
the curious blending of the Jewess 
and the Indian in my features. Here 
you have the explanation of that mys- 
tery also, and my tale is told —— it 
is indeed the blending of the Levite 
with the Aztec.” 

She ceased speaking and a long 
silence ensued, during which I pon- 
dered the many strange events nar- 
At last I broke silence 
in a vain endeavor to induce her to 


rated by her. 


abandon what seemed to me a foolish 
superstition —to throw off all connec- 
tion with these unhallowed rites, quit 
these subterranean abodes and hence- 
forth lead a life more in accordance 
with the true dignity of her sex and 
cultivated 
To all 


my arguments she returned the fatal- 


race and with her own 
tastes and aspiring intellect. 


ist’s unanswerable reply — unanswer- 
able because resting upon no basis of 
reason or revelation—that her fate 
was fixed centuries before her birth, 
and from the unalterable decree of 
the higher powers there was no ap- 
peal. 

“Even were I to yield to your en- 
treaties,’ she added, ‘‘ and attempt to 
escape from the fetters that bind me, 
there are those among these devotees 
who would neither eat nor sleep until 
they had planted the avenging knife 
in my heart; for such is the doom of 
There 


would be no place of safety for me on 


those who forsake their trust. 


earth—no escape from the doom of 
ages. The avenger would be forever 
on my track until my crime was ex- 
piated in blood !”’ 

“Nay! nay!" I replied, with all 
the vehemence of an all-absorbing 
passion. ‘ Here, within my heart of 
hearts, shall be your place of refuge! 
My arm shall protect you against 
these enemies of your happiness. I 
will hedge you about with such safe- 
guards as shall deter the most reckless 
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of your foes from any attempt upon 
your life or your safety.” 

Then the secret of my heart burst 
forth, and I told her of the love which 
had been growing upon me until it 
had filled my whole soul, and implored 
her to fly with me and grant me the 
right to protect and defend her hence- 
forward through life. 

The rich color mounted to her 
cheeks and brow as she listened to 
my burning words, and then as quick- 
ly fled, leaving her features as pale 
as death itself, as she answered 
sadly : 

“Alas! you know not what you 
ask! Even were you willing to ac- 
cept with me the doom of a sudden 
and violent death which would as 
surely follow us both as night follows 
the day, this could never be. For 
know you that my life-destiny is al- 
ready fixed by the same irrevocable 
decree which binds me here as a 
Priestess of the Sun. The priestly 
line must be perpetuated ; and hence, 
at some future day, which I strive to 
put as far off as possible in the future, 
I must become the wife of my coad- 
jutor in this sacred trust. From this 
also there is no escape.” 

So saying, with a look of despair 
upon her features, she turned and fled 
swiftly. 

Three weary days passed by ere I 
saw her again, during which I was 
left a prey to contending emotions, 
brooding constantly over the strange 
tale I had heard from her lips, and 
perplexing my brain with plans for 
delivering her from the untoward des- 
tiny which was hedging in her young 
life and making a wreck of her earthly 
happiness. 

At the close of the third day, as I 
sat upon the couch buried in gloomy 
thought, the door of the apartment 
was suddenly thrown open and Sibyl 
stood before me, her features deadly 
pale and fixed in an expression of 
stony horror, and her whole appear- 
ance betokening some fearful event 
which had frozen her blood with ter- 
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ror. Alarmed at her appearance, I 
sprang to my feet and exclaimed: 
“In Heaven's name, Sibyl, what 
has befallen you ?” 
“The fire! the sacred fire!"’ she 
gasped. “It is extinguished!” add- 
ing, 


but with an accent of despair, ‘and 


in low, clearand measured tones, 


the penalty is death!” 

“It shall never overtake you!” I 
replied; ‘at last the fetters that bind 
you to this accursed life are broken, 
and forever; and you have no longer 
any reason for resisting my appeals. 
Let us fly together. While there is 
life there is hope, and we may yet 
escape.” 

A moment she stood in deep 
thought ; then meeting my steady gaze 
with one which spoke all the affection 
of her heart, she answered mournfully: 

** You say truly that all the ties are 
now sundered. Forme! fear there is 
nce escape; yet I would not that you 
should be involved in my untoward 
fate. I will fly with you now, and if, 
by Divine interposition, our safety 
should be secured, I will be to you all 
that you wish. If not—we shall meet 
again in Heaven.” 

The Priestess had departed forever, 
and only the woman stood before me. 

Gently I placed my arm around 
her and imprinted a kiss upon her 
brow. The action recalled her to her- 
self, and to a sense of the dangers 
which surrounded us. Springing from 
my embrace she fled swiftly through 
the open door, saying as she went: 

*T will be with you again in a mo- 
ment.” 

Quickly she returned, clad in the 
ordinary garb of her sex, grasped my 
hand and led me forth, whispering, as 
we passed the rocky portal: ‘ There is 
a passage known only to me; by it we 
may perhaps escape before they dis- 
cover the loss of the sacred fire. Fol- 
low me closely and silently.” 

Avoiding the entrance to the main 
hall of the cavern, she turned to the 
left, and still grasping my hand we 
plunged into the recesses of the pas- 











sage and into utter darkness. Closely 
I followed her along the narrow way, 
over what seemed to be miles of slip- 
pery rock, in the midst of darkness 
like that of Egypt and silence like 
that of the grave. At last we emerged 
from a narrow opening beneath an 
overhanging rock on the river bank, 
which was so effectually concealed by 
underbrush and by the déér7s of the 
river drift as to defy the closest scru- 
tiny from without. The stars were out 
in all their glory, and the round full 
moon threw a flood of silvery light 
upon the bosom of the placid stream 
before us. The peacefulness and 
beauty of the scene were in strong 
contrast to the excitement through 
which we had passed and to the tem- 
pest of emotion which was raging in 
our hearts, and its soothing effect 
tended to calm the turbulence of her 
grief and terror; and for some mo- 
ments she stood by the brink of the 
water, her gaze fixed far out upon the 
moonlight-flooded stream as if peering 
into the forbidden realms of futurity, 
lost in meditation. 

Suddenly, raising her form to its 
full height, assuming for an instant 
the mien of the Priestess, and turning 
towards me a face glowing with the 
spirit of prophecy, she spoke in low 
and measured accents, and in tones of 
the deepest sadness : 

‘“So end the hopes and dreams of 
ages! The mantle of prophecy has 
fallen upon me to-night, and like Cas- 
sandra of old, my predictions are only 
of ruin and death! I can see nothing 
but extinction in the future of the little 
remnant of my race. To all of the 
Indian race, descendants of the once 
favored people of God, now feeble 
and scattered throughout the broad 
confines of this continent, the fiat has 
gone forth—they still must travel to 
the setting sun. And for me—in the 
bitterness of sorrow I can only ex- 
claim with the Moor of old, ‘ Woe is 
me, Alhama! for a thousand years !’” 

Then pausing a moment, she re- 
sumed : 
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“ Here we part, at least for a time. 
Your way lies towards the city. Your 
presence in the cavern was unsus- 
pected, your connection with me un- 
known, and hence no danger lurks in 
your path. For me there is one re- 
treat far away, known only to the 
priestly line, and by them carefully 
marked by tradition as a refuge in 
such an emergency as this. If I can 
but reach it safely | may there remain 
concealed until the avengers become 
convinced of my self-destruction to 
avoid the inevitable doom of disgrace 
death at their hands. 
Providence permits, I will seck 
out. If not, do not me, but 
remember—we meet in Heaven!” 


and 
you 


forget 


“I will never leave you!” I ex- 
claimed, firmly. ‘‘ Where you go I will 
go: I will share your dangers and 

retreat, and when the 


storm- 
cloud has passed away I will claim 


your 
my reward at your hands—even the 
gilt of yourself.” 

For a long time she turned a deaf 
ear to all my 
At last, however, she was 


entreaties and remon- 
strances. 
forced to yield to my pertinacity and de- 
termination, and we departed together. 

It were all our 
that 
after long and weary travel southward, 


needless to detail 
wanderings. Suffice it to say 
hiding by day and resuming our jour- 
ney by night, subsisting upon such 
roots and wild fruit as our skill in wood- 
craft enabled us to procure, favored in 
our flight by the unsettled state of the 
country, we arrived at last under the 
shadow of Lookout Mountain. Here, 
landmarks, 
whose accurate description had been 
stored in her mind from childhood, 
Sibyl led me around the point of the 


guided by traditionary 


mountain to the eastward slope, where 
we soon arrived at a small opening in 
the rock. 
a high, wide passage. 

“This cave,” said, “is well 
known to the soldiers of both armies 
but 
its recesses have never been explored. 
Far within lies our refuge.” 


Through this we crept into 
she 


and to the neighboring people; 
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So saying, she led me on through 
thick darkness, into the very bowels 


of the mountain. Suddenly she 
stopped, laid her hand on my arm and 
whispered in my ear, ‘“‘ We are not 
alone!"’ At that instant a flash like 
a sheet of lightning lit up the gloomy 
recesses of the rock, succeeded by a 
steady glow of a fire upon a rude 
altar before us, which seemed lighted 
by some magical agency. We were 
standing at the entrance of a large 
into which the 
widened out. In the centre stood the 
altar, and before it and facing us, a 
tall Indian form, clad in the very fac- 
simile of the garb which Sibyl] herself 


apartment passage 


had worn in the exercise of her priestly 
duties, his features convulsed with 
rage, and stretching towards us a bow 
bent even to the arrow's head. 

Amazed at this unexpected vision, 
a shriek burst from Sibyl's lips. Then 
covering her face with her hands, she 
murmured : 

‘Lost! lost! It is the Priest of the 
Sun, and he too has turned against 
me!" and tottered as if she would have 
fallen to the earth. 

Scarcely had the words left her lips, 
when the arrow whizzed from the bow 
and pierced her breast. Springing to 
her side, I caught her as she fell. 
Her head rested upon my breast; a 
faint sigh escaped her lips, and witha 
glance full of love and a whispered 
“In Heaven!” her eyelids closed 
wearily, and all was over. 

Hardly knowing what I did, I turned 
about, and still bearing her lifeless 
form in my arms fled swiftly back 
along the passage. A few 
only, and I received a stunning blow 
Ten thousand stars 


strides 


upon the head. 
floated for an instant around me, | fell 
heavily to the earth, and then all was 
blackness and a blank. 


When consciousness again returned 
I was lying on a bed in the officers’ 
hospital at Nashville. In reply to my 
inquiries, the surgeon informed me 
that I had been discovered wandering 
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in delirium about the suburbs of Nash- 
ville, and had been taken charge of 
by friends and conveyed to the hospi- 
tal, where I had long lain in the deli- 
rium of brain fever. 
* * * * * * 

The war is over now, and I have ex- 
changed the shoulder-straps and the 
blue for the sober garb of civil life; 
yet still the mystery of my adventure 
is unsolved. Was it all a dream of 
my delirium? Surely it was too real 
for that. Yet, if a reality, how shall I 
account for my sudden transportation 
from the cave at Lookout to the sub- 
urbs of Nashville? Could I have 
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HE boundaries between wit and 
A humor are but imperfectly de- 
fined. That they are closely allied is 
evident; but whose discrimination is 
so keen as to determine where the one 
begins and the other ends? If we 
define wit as that faculty of the mind 
for striking out startling resemblances 
between apparently incongruous ideas, 
and thereby producing mingled emo- 
tions of surprise and pleasure, we are 
at a loss to conceive wherein it differs 
from humor; and yet we do not in- 
differently say that a remark is witty 
or humorous. Louis XIV., vexed by 
the importunities of a veteran officer 
for promotion, remarked: ‘‘ That gen- 
tleman is the most troublesome officer 
in my service.” ‘ That is precisely 
the charge,”’ replied the old man, 
“which your Majesty’s enemies bring 
against me.’ This is an example of 
true wit. So, too, when Curran, who 
was diminutive in stature, had chal- 
lenged an adversary of rotund propor- 
tions, who objected on the ground 
that the surface to be exposed in each 
case was far from being equal, replied 
that the seconds might chalk out the 





wandered in my delirious state to 
Chattanooga, and thence, by one of 
the daily hospital trains, to Nashville, 
without discovery? But two trifling 
items have come to my knowledge 
since my return, tending to throw any 
light on the subject. One of these is 
that, as I have learned from many 
returned soldiers, the cave in the side 
of Lookout is no myth, it being well 
known to all the soldiers stationed in 
that vicinity ; and the other, that some 
time after the close of hostilities the 
skeleton of a female form was found 
within that cave, near its entrance. 


Ecuext PHevps 
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outline of his figure on that of his 
adversary, and that all balls which 
might hit outside the mark should go 
for naught. 

That quality of the imagination 
which by a ludicrous association of 
ideas produces mirth, which exposes 
folly without creating 
humor. The latter often runs into 
broad caricature : the former into keen 


a pang, we call 


satire. The one is harmless in its 
effects: the other often pierces to the 
quick. The one is supposed to be 
more or less gross: the other is refined, 
etherial. The one is a somewhat 
harmless weapon, whose blunted edge 
or foiled point inflicts no wound: the 
other is like “the two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit and of the joints 
and marrow.” There is the same 
difference as between the ripe, juicy 
Burgundy and the newly - distilled 
“‘yotheen”; both are exhilerating, but 
** One lifts a mortal to the skies: 


One draws an angel down.” 


The “ bull” differs from wit or humor 
in that the speaker himself is the butt 
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of ridicule, instead of the person ad- 
dressed, ora third party. That was a 
stupendous one when a travelling 
Irishman informed John Quincy Ad- 
ams that he was so well pleased with 
this country that he proposed to decome 
a native. 

An English gentleman (the story is 
cited from Joe Millar) was writing a 
letter in a coffee-house, and perceiv- 
ing that an Irishman was taking that 
liberty which Parmenio used with his 
friend Alexander, instead of putting 
his seal upon the lips of the curious 
impertinent, concluded his letter thus: 
“1 would sav more, but a damned tall 
Irishman is reading over my shoulder 
every word I write.’ “ You lie, you 
scoundrel!” said the self-convicted 


it perhaps the most stupendous 
ever perpetrated was by Sir Boyle 
Roche. He was, according to Sir 
Jonah Barrington, a fine, bluff, soldier- 
like old gentleman, of respectable 
parentage, who attained a seat in the 
Irish Parliament. In replying to an 
argument that the House had no right 
to load posterity with a weighty debt 
for what could in no degree operate 
to their advantage, Sir Boyle exclaim- 
ed: ‘What, Mr. Speaker! and so we 
are to beggar ourselves for fear of 

Now, I would ask 
the honorable gentleman, and this s@#// 
, why we should 


vexing posterity ! 


more honorable Hous 
put ourselves out of the way to do 
anything for fosterity: for what has 
rity done for us?” Sir Boyle, 
iring the roar of laughter which of 


Post 
n 

course followed this sensible blunder, 
begged leave toexplain: ‘‘ He assured 
the House that by Josferity he did not 
at all mean our azcesfors, but those 
that were to come immediately after 
them.” Upon hearing this exp/ana- 
tion, Sir Jonah assures us, the House 
found it impossible to do any serious 
business for half an hour. 

Sir Boyle, on another occasion, in 
arguing for the Habeas-Corpus Sus- 
pension bill, exclaimed: ‘It would 
surely be better, Mr. Speaker, to give 
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up not only a far?, but, if necessary, 
the who/e, of our constitution, to pre- 
serve the remainder.” 

In the intellectual life of every na- 
tion will be thrown off scintillations of 
wit, differing, however, in degree and 
quality, and modified by the habits 
and pursuits of the people. The hu- 
mor of the people of the Pacific Slope 
is different from that of the Atlantic. 
That of England differs from that of 
Scotland—for we must not suppose 
that Sawney, with all his Presbyteri- 
anism and predilection for scratching 
posts, is indifferent to the ludicrous,— 
while both widely differ from that of 
Ireland. 

To say that wit is restricted to a 
particular domain would be to say with 
Sydney Smith that it is reasonable to 
suppose that there is no gozfres outside 
of Valais, no extortioners who do not 
worship Moses, no oat-cakes out of 
the Tweed, and no balm beyond the 
precincts of Gilead. 

Gentlemen, however, of Milesian 
extraction, in this regard are supposed 
to be peculiarly “ gifted”; and the 
historical annals of Ireland, in the 
keen cold satire of Swift, in the bril- 
liant repartee of Sheridan, and in the 
broad, coarse humor of the ordinary 
hod-carrier, amply attest that this 
faculty is possessed by this people in 
an eminent degree. Of the modern 
representatives of Irish humor, per- 
haps there is no name so conspicu- 
ous as that of Father Prout—or, 
using his true name, Francis Mahony. 
His * Reliques”’ have been compiled 
by Bohn of London, and illustrated 
by Maclise, one of the most eminent 
of modern artists; and we are sur- 
prised that no enterprising American 
publisher has ventured upon their 
republication. Under these circum- 
stances we shall venture to quote more 
liberally from these “ Reliques,” than 
we would do if this volume were ordi- 
narily accessible. 

Francis Mahony was born in Cork, 
about the beginning of this century. 
He was educated on the Continent by 
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the Jesuits, and his early impressions 
of society were derived from what he 
saw in Belgium, France, and Italy. 
He was so much of a cosmopolitan 
that he found himself at home, whether 
in the capitals of Rome, Florence, 
London or Paris. He was profoundly 
versed in the Latin, as well as in most 
of the modern languages, as attested 
by his numerous translations ; and yet 
at heart he was essentially an Irish- 
man. His clerical robes, we opine, 
hung loosely upon him, and he was 
ready to throw them off without the 
interposition of a miraculous transla- 
tion. While he was content to observe 
Lent at Watergrasshill on boiled sal- 
mon and raw oysters, he had little 
inclination to follow in the footsteps 
of those of his order who courted 
privations and hardships, who trav- 
ersed burning sands and snowy 
mountains and trackless seas, in the 
cause of their Master. To him the 
crown of martyrdom had no great 
attractions: he did not aspire to be 
enrolled among the celestial dignities. 
The Virgin Mother did not vouchsafe 
to his adoring gaze a beatific vision. 
On the other hand, he appears to have 
had a very just appreciation of the 
good things of this world. He took 
no very ascetic views of the motives 
which regulate human conduct. He 
was satisfied with the world as it is, 
with all its faults and foibles, without 
any attempt to play the 7é/ of a re- 
former. Holding these views, and 
they being understood by his supe- 
riors, he was never called upon to 
take an active part in the affairs of 
the church; yet he ever retained a 
kindly feeling for the order to which 
he was indebted for his education, as 
shown in his paper on the “ Literature 
of the Jesuits.” He embodied him- 
self into an imaginary Father Prout, 
of -Watergrasshill, near Cork; where, 
discharging the functions of a parish 
priest, he devoted his leisure hours to 
“chewing the cud of classic fancies,” 
acting as guide to the neighboring 
ruins of Blarney, and dispensing be- 





neath his humble roof a sacerdotal 
hospitality. We have a graphic ac- 
count of the pilgrimage of Sir Walter 
Scott to the famous Blarney Stone, 
and incidental allusions to the visits 
of less brilliant lights, such as Moore, 
Brougham, and Lardner. Maclise’s 
delineation of the great novelist rev- 
erently applying his lips to the Blarney 
Stone, while the good Father stands 
in the background with outstretched 
hands, and the mayor of Cork, in his 
cocked hat and high-topped boots, 
gazes intently on the scene, is most 
admirable. 

From this imaginary retreat were 
sent forth that series of papers which 
appeared in “ Fraser,”’ beginning about 
1835, and which at once arrested at- 
tention by their brilliancy and sharp 
epigrammatic style. Father Prout was 
a humorist, and his genius displayed 
itself both in prose and verse. His 
mind was a vast storehouse of intel- 
lectual riches, which entitled him to 
rank among the best scholars of his 
time; and of the galaxy of contribu- 
tors to ‘“‘ Fraser’’—including Maginn, 
Southey, Cornwall, Thackeray, Ains- 
worth, Crocker, Lockhart, Hook, Car- 
lyle, Sir David Brewster—the star of 
Mahony was not the least brilliant. 
He was a frequenter of the sanctum 
of the editor, and ‘oft in the stilly 
night” quafied ‘“ glenlivat’’ with that 
worthy personage. At other times he 
would be found eating oysters in the 
Strand, or puffing a cigar in the Hay- 
market. Yet under all circumstances 
he preserved his gentlemanly instincts; 
and he who approached him with 
undue familiarity found him as barbed 
as a Scotch thistle. With no family 
ties to root him to the soil, he became 
essentially a Bohemian. At one time 
we find him in Rome, writing letters 
to the “ Daily News;” and towards the 
close of his life, in Paris, the corres- 
pondent of the ‘Globe. He occu- 
pied a secluded room in the Rue des 
Moulins, and dined in the Palais Roya 
or elsewhere. Affecting no display, 
living for the most part upon the past, 














but occasionally sallying out into the 


busy world, he could say: 


** My dwelling is ample, 
And I've set an example 
For all lovers of wine to follow 
If my home you should ask, 


I have drained out a cask, 


And I dwell in the fragrant hollow ! 

A disciple I am of Diogenes — 

Oh! his tuba m ost classical lodg ing is! 
"I beautiful alcove for thinking 





Tis, beside cool grott » for drinking : 
Moreover parish throughout 
You can roll it about 

Oh! the berth, 


For a lover of mirth 


To revel in jokes and to lodge in ease 
‘ , 


Is the classical tub of Diogenes !”’ 


One who knew him personally thus 
sketches his peculiarities: 

“The loneliness and celibacy of his 
life deve loped a certain oddity which 
always belonged to him. His dress 
gligent. He looked 
up to you with his keen blue eyes, 
over his spectacles, turning his head 


was curiously n¢ 


on one side, like some strange old 


bird; told an anecdote, or growled 
out a sarcasm, or quoted Horace, with 
a voice still retaining a flavor of the 
then, making no salu- 
kind, and sticking his 


hands in his coat pockets, he shot off, 


Cork brogue ; 


tation of any 


and his dapper little figure disappeared 
round the corner. 
comical indifference to life, and even 
ture, about the old Father in 
evening 


There was a half- 


to liter: 
his last yond but as the 
e little well of senti- 
ment would bub ble up in his talk, and 
remind you that he was the author of 
the ‘Bells of Shandon,’ 
endless epigrams.” 

He breathed his last at his lodgings 
in the Rue des Moulins, in the autumn 
but his body was interred, 
near 


wore on, ; 


as well as 


of 1906 
amid many marks of respect, 
Cork, and within hearing of 


** The bells of Shandon 
Which sound s« 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.”” 


grand on 


We have perhaps detained the read- 
er too long from the good things to be 
found in the 


‘Reliques” of Father 


taught the 
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Prout: for we hold that, as at a dinner, 
the guest should not be required to 
wait much beyond the appointed hour, 
The savory odors of the kitchen, while 
they serve to inflame the imagination 
as to the coming feast, do not appease, 
but rather irritate, the appetite. But 
as preliminary to the extracts, let us 
introduce that wonderful Elegy attrib- 
uted to Dean Burrowes, which Macau- 
lay was fond of repeating — 


* The ni ght before Larry was stretched 


In the death of Socrates we have a 
noble example of the calm composure 
with which a philosopher, who has 
passed his life in usefulness and 
mutability of all things 
earthly, can meet the inevitable hour ; 
but in the death of Larry, as remarked 
by Father Prout, we have “ the work- 
ings of an Irish mind unfettered by 
conscientious scruples on the thresh- 
old of Eternity.” 

ELEGY 
The night before Larry was stretched, 

The boys they all paid 

A bit in their sacks, too, they fetched 


They sweated the 


him a vi 


ir duds till they riz it 





arry was always the lad, 
When a friend was condemned to the 


all the togs that he ha 





squeezer, 
But he'd pawn 

Just to help the poor boy to a sneezer, 
And moisten his gob "fore he died 


Pon my conscience, dear Larry,”’ says I, 





* I’m sorry to see you in trouble, 

And your life's cheerfu ggin run dry, 
And yourself g off ! its bubble! ”’ 
** Hould your tongue in that matter,” says he; 
* For the neckcloth I don’t care a button, 


And by this time to-morrow you'll sce 





Your Larry will be dead as mutton 
All for what? *Kase his courage was good!” 
The boys they came crowding in fast 


They drew their stools close round about him, 





Six glims round his coffin they placed 
He couldn’t be well waked without ’em 
I axed if he was fit to die, 
Without having nted ? 
Says Larry Tt y eye, « 





And all by the cl 
To make a fat bit for themselves.” 
Then the cards being called for, they played, 
Till Larry found one of them cheated ; 
Quick he made a hard rap at his head — 


The lad being easily heated. 
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** So ye chates me bekase I’m in grief! 
O! is that, by the Holy, the rason? 

Soon I|ll give you to know, you d—d thief! 
That you're cracking your jokes out of sason, 


And scuttle your nob with my fist.” 


Then in came the priest with his book, 
He spoke him so smooth and so civil ; 


Larry tipped him a Kilmainham look, 






And pitched his big wig to the divil. 
Then raising a e his head 
To get a sweet drop of the bottle, 


And pitiful sighing he said, 
**O! the hemp will be soon round my throttle, 
And choke my poor windpipe to death!” 
So mournful these last words he spoke, 
We all vented our tears in a shower ; 
For my part I thought my heart broke 
To see him cut down like a flower! 
travels we watched him next day — 
an, I thought I could kill him! 
lid our poor Larry say, 
Nor changed till he came to “‘ King William ” 








Och, my dear! then his colour turned white! 


When he came to the nubblir 





He was tucked up so neat z 
The rumbler jugged off from h ’ 
1 with his face to the city 
1 but that was all pride 
For soon you might see "twas all over; 
And as soon as the noose was untied, 





irkey we waked 





And sent him to take a ground - sweat 


No doubt ‘the boys” had a glori- 
ous ‘‘wake”’ over all that was earthly 
of this untutored Dublin gentleman. 

‘The Rogueries of Tom Moore” 
form perhaps the most interesting 
part of the “ Reliques.” This “ Anac- 
reontic little chap,” the good Father 
claims, while engaged in bringing out 
his “Irish Melodies,” came regularly 
every summer to grace his humble 
roof at Watergrasshill, and plagued 
him to supply original songs which he 
had picked up in France among the 
merry troubadours and carol-loving 
inhabitants of that once happy land. 
Every page of the ‘ Melodies,” the 
Father declares, has within its limits 
a mass of felony and plagiarism suffi- 
cient to hang him. Thus, 


** Go where glory waits thee,” 


is almost a literal transcript of the 
Comtesse de Chateaubriand’s apos- 
trophe to Francis I. He also gravely 
charges that Tommy stole his 


** Lesbia hath a beaming eye ” 
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from an old Latin song of his own, 
which he made when a boy, smitten 
with the claims of an Irish milkmaid, 
and parades the original : 


** Lesbia semper hinc et inde 


Among other rogueries, the good 
Father states that on one occasion 
Tommy and he spent the evening in 
talking over their continental travels, 
and more particularly their recollec- 
tions of Paris and its mzradilia ; and 
he drew the conversation to the 
simultaneous ringing of all the bells 
in all the steeples of that vast metrop- 
olis on some feast-day or public rejoic- 
ing. The effect as described by Vic- 
tor Hugo is unsurpassed: “ There is 
nothing in the world more rich, more 
gladdening, more dazzling, than the 
tumult of bells—than the furnace of 
music—than those ten thousand 
brazen tones, breathed all at once 
from flutes of stone three hundr a fi et 
high —than that city which is but one 
orchestra —than that symphony, rush- 
ing and roaring like a tempest.” 

Father Prout, as he pretended, then 
read to Tommy some verses which 
long ago, while at Rome, he had 
thrown together, entitled the ‘“ Shan- 
don Bells’’; when shortly after the poet 
published his “‘ Evening Bells, a /%- 
tersburg air; and this is cited as the 
facility with which Moore could string 
together any number of lines, in any 
given measure, in imitation of a song 
or ode which casually came in his 
way. This the Father stigmatizes as 
petty larceny, for which the author 
richly deserved to be sent on a hurdle 
to Siberia. 

But really, the zwifation of the 
‘Evening Bells" by Father Prout is 
one of the grandest lyrics in the lan- 
guage. Here it is: 


THE SHANDON BELLS. 


Sabbata pango, 
Funera plango, 
Solemnia clango 


Insckip. oN AN O_p Bett. 











With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sound so wild woul 


In the days of childhood, 





Fling round my cradle 
rheir magic spells. 

On this I ponder 

Where'er I wander, 

And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee ; 

With thy bells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 





ant waters 


Of the river Lee. 








I’ve heard bells chiming 
Fi lime in, 
l in 
1 shrine, 
ye rate 
re would vibrate — 
But their mus 
Spoke naught hke thine ; 


For memory dwelling 











On each pr sw ng 
Of the belfry knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
> J far more gr n 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee 
I've heard bells tolling 
Old “ Adrian's Mole”’ in, 
Their thunder rolling 

From the Vatican, 
And cymbals g is 
Swinging uproarious 
I gorgeous turrets 

Of N Dame: 
I were swecter 
Than t re of Peter 
Fling ibe 

Pez — 
QO! the n 
> fa n 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee 
There’s a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk O! 
In Saint Sophia 





Calls men to prayer 

From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets 

Such empty phantom 

I freely grant them 
there is an anthem 

e dear t me 


bells of Shandon 





ind so grand on 


The pleasant waters 


Of the river Lee 
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His comic versions of popular bal- 
lads constitute a polyglot, being exe- 
cuted in Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and High Dutch; or, to use the clas- 
sic language of his supposed biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ By these you will find that the 
Doric reed of Theocritus was to him 
but an ordinary sylvan pipe—that the 
lyre of Anacreon was as familiar to 
him as the German flute—and that 
he played as well on the classic chords 
of the bard of Mantua as on the Cre- 
mona fiddle.” 

In the ‘* Songs of France " we have, 
in Les Funerailles de Beaumanoir (an 
officer who fell in the defence of Pon- 
dicherry), what purports to be the 
original of the “ Burial of Sir John 
Moore"; and the literary forgery was 
lately paraded as genuine in the pages 
of one of our most popular magazines. 
In a fragment of an obscure Greek 
poet who flourished in the Sixteenth 
Olympiad, Father Prout professes to 
detect the original of Moore's Mel- 
ody — 

** Wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul”: 
and we have “ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” first in Anacreontic Greek, and 
again in Horatian Latin. 
His translations of Horace are the 


best in the language ; and his render- 


ings of the Songs of Béranger have 
all the fire of the original. It is to be 
regretted that one so affluent in lan- 
guage, and so capable of employing 
all its verbal niceties, should have left 
behind so little poetry of his own; 
that he should have been content to 
become, to so great an extent, the in- 
terpreter of others. 

In the “ Songs of France” he gives 
a spirited translation of the lines of 
Béranger on the Obsequies of David. 
This great painter, who had depicted 
in immortal colors “‘ The Passage of 
the Alps by Bonaparte,” ‘“‘ The Spar- 
tans at Thermopyle,” and “ The Em- 
peror in his Coronation Robes,” had 
not only been proscribed while living, 
by the Bourbons, but his dead body 
had been denied interment in the soil 





of France. While his paintings adorn 
the Louvre and Luxemburg, his re- 
mains repose in Brussels. 


THE OBSEQUIES OF DAVID THE 
PAINTER 


The pass is barred! “‘ Fall back !”’ cries the guard, 











cross not the Fr 1 frontier! 

As wi 1 tread, of the exiled dead the funeral 
drew 

For the ) plume 
or pall « 

That yon hearse contains the sad remains of a 
t i reg € 

* But pity take for his glory’s sake,” said his chil 
dren to the gua 

* Let his art plead on his part —let a grave 
be | rewar 

Frar k w his name in her hour of fame, nor the 
aid his 5 ned 

Let t as t be the memory of tt phs he 
A ” 

** That corpse can’ ! tis my duty, alas!” said 
the fr senting 

saa | t r his country’s sake, and his clay 
‘ 

” 





k h, from the land of his birt] 
cri¢ ie in their turn 
** Oh 1 he f her paint 
erst ! 
His per . the Alpine waste of the path- 
less Mont Bernard, 
Napoleon’s rse on the snow-white horse |—let a 


grave be his reward ! 
For he loved this land—ay, his dying hand to paint 
her tame ! it i hes 


Let his passport be the memory of his native coun- 


try’s splend 





“Ve cannot pass,” said guard, “alas!” (for 
tears bedimmed his eyes) 
** Though France may count to pass that «mount a 
, ‘ ” 
glorious enterpris 
*‘ Then pity take for fair Freedom’s sake,” cried 


the mourners once ag 
} with his band of 





“Her favorite was Leo 


Sr 





7 

Did not his art to them impart life’s breath, that 
France might see 

What ay t few in the gap could do at old Ther- 

sight for the coming fight was the 

ithful bosom fired 

Let his passport be the memory of the valor he 





inspired ! 


“Ye cannot pass.”—“‘ Soldier, alas! a dismal 
boon we crave — 

Say, is there not some lonely spot where his friends 
may dig a grave? 

Oh ! pity take for that hero’s sake whom he gloried 
to portray 

With crown and palm at Nétre Dame, on his 

Coronation - day.” 
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Amid that band the wi 
pontiff rose, 

And blessing shed on the conqueror’s head, forgiv 
ing his own woes ; — 

He drew that scene —nor reamt, I ween, that 
yet a little while, 

And the hero’s doom would be a tomb far off in a 


lonely isle ! 








“Pm charged, alas! not to let you pass,” said the 
sorrowiig s ‘ 

“ His destiny be a foreign grave!” 
***Tis well, — 

Hard is our fate to supplicate for his bones a place 


r 
And to bear away his banished clay from the la 








Ble ysotr rn days w t g 
ot 

Our sons will read with shame this ess my 
min e 

Anda re age make pilgrimage t ¢ painter's 
se} : 


In an old Dutch work, published at 
Amsterdam in 1740, Father Prout 
came across Hardouin's ‘‘ Pseudo-Ho- 
ratius,”’ in which the dialogue between 
“Archytas and a Sailor” 
Ode XXVIII. is travestied, and of 


Horace, 


which the following is his translation: 





I reg st " 
Where waters of Styx 
R 1 Eternity flow 
He aw w 1 V 
That . 1 he } ht back 
For t 1 it was dry 
And he wanted some sack 
** You were drunk,’’ replied Charon 
lk r k wh y € 
And y It not the pa _ 
1 aut ath 1s i.” 
*“* Take me back !” answered Bibo, 


“* For I mind not the pa 


Take me back lake me back ! 


Let me die once again !”’ 
Meantime the gray ferryman 
Ferried him o'er, 
And the crazy old bark 
Tou . 
There 
Quite unable to stand, 
And he jostled the ghosts 


As they crowded the strand 





** Have a care!” cried out Charo 
** Have a care! ‘tis not well 
For remember you’re dead, 


And your soul is in hell.” 























It must not be inferred, however, 
that Father Prout, with all his sportive- 


ness, extravagance, waywardness, and 


disposition to indulge in fan¢ iful epi- 
gram, was altogether destitute of high 
religious convictions. That he felt at 
times profo idly upon those great 
questions which relate to the Here- 


the pages of the Rel quae” 


ntly attest. Read his transla- 
tion of this magnificent outburst of a 
crushed and contrite heart : 


THE REPENTANCE OF PETRARCA 


y r rs 
‘ I prof tears — 
t 
’ I va wor s dros 
sl ild have coined for heaven, your 
I O God able, to Thee, 
K 


HOW I 
THE EXPRESS 


| HAVE been in the employ of the 


National Express Company for 


about twelve years. It has been a 
portion of my duties to look after the 
workings of the smaller offices, and to 
occasionally see to the starting of new 


ncies in towns that have been found 
important enough to make it an object 

This part of my labors has 
upon the road considerably ; 
ind, as you may chance to know, when 


to do so. 


kept me 


one is obliged to travel much by rail, 


he is afforded a deal of time for study 
and thought. 


I have tried to improve, 
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My mind with gifts and grace thy bounty hath 
end we | 
T cheris? Thee al ne— 
Those gifts I have 
Its Maker t 


bused, this heart I have allowed 


lisown 


But from his wanderings reclaimed, with full, with 





thr heart 
Thy tr } red 
Oh! t a e hour that led him to depart 
From T forever mourned 
If I have dwelt remote, if I have loved the tents of 
guut 
To thy fond arms restored 
Here let n lie! On whom can my eternal hopes 
} 


Save veon Tues, O Lorp! 


And farewell, Father Prout! 


You have, by your abounding humor, 


now 

beguiled us of many an otherwise list- 
We 

intellectual riches, but 


admired 
have deprecated 


less hour. have your 


the prodigality with which they were 
scattered. The monument which you 
have erected to perpetuate your name 


is unworthy of you; and yet you have 


done that which the world will not 
willingly let die. 
* Verdantly let the shamrocks keep 
T " 
The t : th it well becomes to weep — 


FOLLOWED MY NOSE. 


AGENT'S STORY. 


as best I might, these opportunities ; 
and what with dabbling a little in the 
classics, amusing myself with the 
standard literature of the day, study- 
ing the faces and histories of my fel- 
low travellers, and pondering over odd 
whims and fancies of my own, I have 
found that a life on the road may be 
made as profitable and interesting as 
any other. At least I think I have 
found that it is possible to increase 
one’s stock of information at all times. 

I said something about whims and 
fancies. You know that the queerest 
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of ideas and the most unaccountable 
of theories will sometimes effect a 
lodgment in our brains. Occasionally, 
too, they strengthen with time, until 
at last they assume what has often ap- 
peared to me to be very much like 
stubborn convictions. And this leads 
me to be a little free with you, and to 
tell you of a peculiar hobby of mine ; 
one which has grown from the scarce- 
ly perceptible figment, into a tangible 
and permanent belief, and upon which 
hinges my somewhat singular story. 

I believe that all mankind has 
come to the establishment of a totally 
incorrect and a heartless discrimina- 
tion between the five corporeal senses. 

We all pity the person whom dis- 
ease has rendered incapable of par- 
ticipating in gustatory enjoyments, by 
deadening the sense of taste. The 
blind man, shut in from the beauties 
of view ing God's glorious creations, is 
ever the recipient of our kindest sym- 
pathies. He who has lost his hearing 
receives our heartfelt commiseration ; 
while the victim of paralysis, who has 
become incapable of distinguishing by 
the sense of touch, is always looked 
upon with compassion. But let any 
individual's olfactory organs become 
blunt d, so that the power of sme ll is 
lost, and the sufferer is at once con- 
sidered a fair butt for the ridicule of 
friends and the derision of strangers. 

Now it is a portion of this hobby or 
creed of mine, that this same faculty 
has been neglected and abused, when, 
had it been properly educated, we 
should have found it to be the most 
important of all the senses. 

I believe that imaginations, mem- 
ories, and old associations, are awak- 
ened quicker and more vividly through 
this faculty than by any other means. 

Oddly enough, no sooner had I set- 
tled into this conviction fairly—think- 
ing, too, that it was an honest brain 
child of my own,—than I began in 
my readings to find that I was by no 
means alone in the possession of the 
idea. Melancthon knew of it, when 
he said that the odor of attar of roses 


recalled the memory of a beautiful sis- 
ter, long since lain in the tomb. Olm- 
stead knew of it, when he wrote that 
‘“‘old sentiments and thoughts are 
more readily reached through the 
sense of smell than by any other chan- 
nel.” Bulwer knew of it, when he put 
nearly the same words into the mouth 
of one of his characters. Dr. Holmes 
knew of it, when he stated that the 
scent of phosphorus immediately con- 
jured up in his mind recollections ofa 
blooming !ass for whom he had ex- 
perienced a callow hankering in the 
days of his youth, when he was a 
chemical student and fond of experi- 
menting with the drug in question. 
Anatomists and physiologists must 
have known of it for years, for they 
have been aware that the olfactory 
bulb or great nerve centre of the nos- 
trils, is in reality a portion of the very 
brain itself. 

How I have known of it, by dint of 
a thousand experiences, I will not 
bother you to notice; but since the 
truth of this matter first asserted itself 
to me, there has occurred a strange 
event in my life, in which the idea I 
have broached played a prominent 
part, and which I think will interest 
you somewhat to hear. 

The managers of the National had 
concluded to establish a permanent 
office at the village of Harby. The 
station agent of the line running 
through Harby had for some time 
acted for the express company. But 
the business had finally grown out of 
his control; and as it was conflicting 
with his regular duties for the railroad, 
he had notified the directors of the 
National that he could no longer act 
forthem. I was accordingly dispatch- 
ed to Harby to engage an efficient 
agent, procure quarters, and see that 


an office was put in reliable running 
order. 

Two days sufficed to complete all 
of the desired arrangements ; and but 
for the fact that the young man whom 
I had secured as agent wished to ab- 
sent himself from the town on special 
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business for a short time, before as- 


suming his new I should 


have returned at once tothe city. He 


position, 


stated, however, that it was impera- 
tively necessary for him to visit an ad- 
joining State to wind up some old 
business matters. Assuring me that he 
would not be absent more than one 
he departed ; and I concluded 
and attend to the labors of 


week, 
to remain 
the new office myself until his return. 

For the first three days there was 
but little to vary the monotony of my 
existence, and 1 began to consider the 


honors appertaining to a country ex- 
| : ; 





press agency as being rather dreary. 


I was just closing the office on the 
evening of the third day, when a gen- 
tleman whom I had already learned 
to be one of the most potential digni- 
taries of a rural community, the presi- 
dent of the village bank, came hur- 
riedly down the walk. 


Approaching me, he briefly stated 
his mission, which was to request me 


to remain up until the “owl train 


should come in, in order to receive 
and care for a valuable package that 
he anticipated would arrive at that 
time. The farmers, he stated, for 
twenty miles around had been pre- 
s ig their treasury coupons at the 
bank for several days past, in order to 
procure the ready money which they 


| d for the paying off of the har- 
vest hands. The banker, finding that 
his bills of the smaller denominations 
were running short, had telegraphed 
to the United States Depository in the 
city for $30,000, in notes of the lesser 
firures. He had just received a reply 
informing him that the money had 
been expressed to Harby and would 
be in at midnight. He lived 
little distance out in the country, as did 
also the cashier; and he stated that 
himself under 
many obligations to me if I would re- 


require 


some 


he would consider 
main up, receive the money, and look 
after its safety until morning. Of 
course, I was willing to oblige him, 
glad of something that had at least 
the seeming of active employment. 
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Shortly after nine o'clock that even- 
ing, I strolled from the inn at which 
I was boarding, down the pleasant 
walk to the office. 

The building in which I had se- 
cured permanent quarters for the com- 
pany, was a two-story frame structure, 
situated across the road and about 
twenty rods away from the railway 
station. There few 
straggling along within a radius of 


were a houses 
perhaps a quarter of a mile from the 
depot, the village proper being some- 
thing more than that distance away 
from the line of the railroad. 

I had put the safe, chairs and desk 
into the lower room on the first floor 
of the building, constituting that apart- 
ment the office. The front portion of 
the floor above was unoccupied ; but 
the rear of the structure, in both sto- 
was used for small 


ries, storing a 


amount of heavy goods by the princi- 


pal merchant of the town. A door 
communicated from the office to the 
large room in the rear; and I had 


noticed that a few rusty agricultural 
implements, and several barrels evi- 
dently filled with oil, made up the 
bulk of the goods stored in that apart- 
ment, 

I had found a worn copy of * Hudi- 
bras” in one of the f the 
ricketty bureau in my room at the tav- 
ern, and had promptly shoved it inte 
niy pocket. 

Arriving at the office, I disposed my- 
self as comfortably as possible upon 


drawers < 


all of the chairs, and, whipping out 
“‘ Hudibras,” settled content- 
edly to the familiar adventures of the 
rascally old knight, prepared to worry 
through the hours as easily as pos- 


down 


sible. I had gone as‘far as seeing Sir 
Hudibras and Ralpho securely fast- 
ened in the public stocks, when, with 
weighty eyes and relaxed fingers, I 
allowed the book to slip from -my 


hands, and was soon wandering 


among the pleasant hills and valleys 
of dreamland. 

The sharp whistle of a locomotive 
my 


aroused me, and senses were 
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hurrying back to their proper stations, 
when, rubbing my heavy eyes, I found 
that I had slept nearly four hours, and 
that the down train was rounding the 
curve, just above the station. 

Snatching my hat, I hastened from 
the office, leaving the door open, and 
reached the end of the station plat- 
form just as the train came to a stop. 

At this instant I was accosted by a 
man carrying a small leathern satchel, 
who must have stepped from the cars 
before they had ceased to move. 

He apologized courteously for stop- 
ping me, and inquired the way to the 
village hotel. Supposing him to be a 
representative of that ubiquitous class 
known as commercial drummers, I 
directed him up the road, and passed 
hastily along—observing, however, in 
my careless way, that he was of a tall 
and shapely figure, with a queerish 
kind of a face, in which thin lips and 
curiously pale blue eyes were the prin- 
cipal features. 

Reaching the express car, I sprang 
in, and was greeted by the cheery 
voice of Thorne, the through messen- 

“Hurry, Tom!” said he, “ we are 
a little Jate now, and as soon as she 
has watered up we shall be off again 
like a shot.” 

He handed me a thick package en- 
closed in a heavy wrapper, and re- 
ceived my receipt for the same in the 
company’s check-book,—chaffing me 
at the same time, in his hearty good- 
natured way, upon the onerous duties 
of my new position. 

Tucking the package under my 
arm, I bade him good-night, and 
leaped from the train and was soon 
back in the office. 

Unlocking lanced at the 
package, and saw that it bore the 
company’s seal and the customary 
announcement to the effect that the 
National Express Company had re- 
ceived ‘‘a package said to contain 


x the safe, I ¢g 


$30,000,"’ which the directors, with the 
customary reservations, promised to 
deliver to the president of the Eagle 
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Bank of Harby. I pushed the pre- 
cious bundle into the inner iron draw- 
er and turned the key, when sudden- 
ly I became conscious of a peculiar 
odor filling the room; a smell like 
that which might be evolved from 
burning wood and oil. 

I threw the safe door fast with a 
crash, instinctively spun around the 
knob and so secured the patent bolts, 
and then sprang to my feet. 

At the further end of the apartment 
was the door leading tothe rear of the 
building. This was slightly ajar, and 
from the opening I could see heavy 
vapors curling in that were pungent 
with the fumes of consuming oily 
matter. 

Surmising that the building had 
taken fire, | ran out towards the half- 
open door to satisfy myself of the fact. 
I was within a foot of the threshold, 
when the door flew widely open, and 
a human figure, with its right arm 
raised high above its head, confrented 
me. 

Before I could find time for either 
action or utterance, the arm descend- 
ed. I knew that a crushing blow fell 
upon my head; that I was being struck 
down with a weapon held by a tall 
man with cruel thin lips and fiendish 
eyes of a pale blue tint. I knew that 
other blows followed the first: and 
then sharp lights scintillated about 
me; a ringing, crashing sound was in 
my ears; there came to me the hor- 
rible sickening sensation that I was 
being murdered alone and unable to 
resist,—and presently all faded into 
blackness, the last perception I seem- 
ed to have being of that same pecu- 
liar odor—the smell given out by the 
burning of wood saturated with oil. 

That night, just after the train had 
sped out into the darkness, the station 
keeper turned back into his office to 
put his books and desks to rights and 
close for the night, when he was star- 
tled by a brighter glare than usual 
illuminating the place. The light 
came from the window, and on look- 
ing out he saw that it was caused by 
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flames shooting from the end of the 
building opposite. Dashing from his 
office, he rushed across to the blazing 
structure, entered it, and nearly stum- 
bled over the prostrate figure of a man 
who lay soaking in blood and appar- 
ently dead. He grasped the senseless 
being; dragged it, by dint of sheer 
strength, out of doors, through the dust 
and dirt of the road, and tumbled it 
upon the little platform near the track. 
The building was entirely destroyed, 
burning so rapidly as to leave only a 
heap of smoking embers, in less than 
half an hour from the time the station 
agent discovered the fire. 

Voices that might have been mil- 
lions of leagues away came wearily to 
my hearing. 


Savage fiery darts were 


ng and prickling along my body. 
I could not comprehend that the head 


upon my shoulders was my own. It 


must have been one, it seemed, that 
had belonged to some mighty giant 
fold; a head that had been crushed 
1 bruised and battered in a terrible 
nflict with some brother monster. 


Presently a kindly tone assumed a 





defin phrase as it said: ‘* No; the 
skull is not broken, and there is no 
reason why, with proper care, he 
uld not eventually come out all 
! Ang 
And the good old physi an had 
calculated correctly. Th was no 
lack of willing hands and kindly 
] s to woo me back to life and 
Ith again. A vigorous youth and 
termined constitution fought over 
t same old fight with injury and 
disease that they have been waging 
s Father Adam's time; and once 
more they were victorious. 
As soon as I had grown strong 
enough to be permitted to converse at 


at length, 
1 to the words of others, the super- 


or rather to give atten- 


ndent came down from the city to 
assure me of the personal sympathies 
of himself and the board of directors 
com- 
from all 
apprehensions concerning the money. 


id all of the employees of th 
pany. He also relieved m« 


2 
) 
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The building had burned too rapidly 
to allow my assailant time to force 
open the safe, and he had evidently 
been obliged to hasten from the blaz- 
ing structure, not a penny the richer 
The safe had been 
found unharmed to any special degree, 
and when taken from the ashes and 


for his outrage. 


allowed to cool, it had been broken 
open and the money recovered, only 
a trifle the worse for the scorching. 
After him there came prying about 
two detectives, who soon the 
wonder and terror of the village. They 


were 


plied me with a thousand questions as 
to the attempted robbery and murder, 
and after I had given them the little 
information I could, they conferred 
together and came at once to a posi- 
They were united in 
the opinion that the “ job"’ must have 
been the work of ‘‘ Gentleman Dick,” 
a notorious English thief and a rogue 
of a thousand 


tive agreement. 


rascally accomplish- 
ments, whom they, and nearly every 
officer in the land, “‘ wanted’ on one 
or more charges. 

They said that he must have learned 
of the intended transfer of the money, 
after which he it down 
with the intention of 
hiding himself in the building, and 
probably 
leisure. They looked upon the firing 
of the buildin been acci- 
dental, being of the opinion that the 
scoundrel had struck a in the 


stored, in 


had followed 
from the city, 


chloroforming me at his 


¢ as having 
match 


room where the oil was 


order to select 


a convenient hiding- 
that he had ly 
burning taper, igniting 
wood. Finding that it 
extinguish the 
to the office 
happening sooner than he antic ipated, 
he had armed himself with a 
billet of wood, awaiting my discovery 
of the and disable me. 
He had, they concluded, been foiled 
by the locked safe in securing his 


place, and careless 
dropped the 
the saturated 
was impossible to 
flames, and my return 
stray 


fire to assault 
booty, and had then escaped from the 


burning building, through the fields, 
to the next station. Here he had 
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taken the next train up, according to 
their theory, easy in the belief that 
the flames must have buried his vic- 
tim in a tomb of fire, beyond all hopes 
of a mortal resurrection. They ex- 
pressed the stereotyped willingness of 
doing their best to apprehend the 
knave, and then took their departure. 

I think that it was about eight 
months after the events I have nar- 
rated transpired, that an_ incident 
occurred, the recital of which will ter- 
minate my somewhat peculiar story. 

I was well and strong once more, 
and had for some weeks been attend- 
ing to my regular work. 

One morning, at this time, I entered 
a carriage upon the line which runs 
through Harby, on a mission for the 
company at a town near the other end 
of the route. The car was quite full, 
the only vacant seat being one that 
was turned over and facing another 
in which sat a neatly attired gentle- 
man. 

His feet were extended over upon 
the opposite cushions, and he was ap- 
parently absorbed in the perusal of a 
provincial newspaper. At my request 
he moved his feet to allow me the 
seat, asking pardon at the same time 
for having soiled the cushions with his 
dusty boots, and then continued his 
reading. 

There was an expression upon his 
face that had a shade of familiarity 
to me, and asI sat down I observed 
a small leather satchel beside him. 
Making no special effort to recall the 
memory of his countenance, and sup- 
posing that he might be one of the 
multitude of individuals with whom I 
had experienced casual business deal- 
ings at some unknown date, I gave 
myself up, as the train moved on, to 
the usual indifferent cognizance of the 
scenery without, and a lazy study of 
the faces of my fellow -travellers. 

The train was the down express, 
and stopped only at the more impor- 
tant points, shooting rapidly past the 
smaller stations, among which was 
the old depot at Harby. As we 
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skimmed by that station, my wés-a-vis 
broke in upon my wandering thoughts 
by inquiring, in a voice which seemed 
to be vainly endeavoring to awaken 
the slumbering memory of some epoch 
of the past, if that was not the village 
of Harby. 

As an answer to my reply of assent, 
he handed me the paper he had been 
reading, indicating, with a long white 
finger, a particular paragraph, and 
remarking that it had a dash of the 
romantic in its meaning. 
sheet as a late 


The 


I recognized the 
copy of the “ Harb 
paragraph read as fu! lows : 

“Our readers will doubtless remem- 
ber the attempted robbery and subse- 
quent burning of the newly established 
office of the National Express Com- 
pany in this village, several months 
since, as well as the dastardly assault 
perpetrated upo:. the confidential 
agent of the company, who was in 


Leader.” 


temporary charge of the office at the 
time of the outrage. The crime was 
believed to have been perpetrated by 
a notorious English outlaw, who re- 
joices in upwards of a dozen different 
a/tases, but who is generally known to 
the authorities by the soudriguet of 
‘Gentleman Dick.’ 

“We have observed by our ex- 
changes that this slippery chap has 
been figuring extensively, for some 
time past, in the leading Southern 
cities, where he has made _ himself 
known and dreaded as the hero of a 
score of fresh and daring villainies. 
But there is one bit of information 
that may not be as gratifying to us, 
and that is that this unconscionable 
knave has recently made his appear- 
ance at his old working - grounds. 

“The mammoth jewelry house of 
Silvermann & Co., in the city, was 
entered one day last week, and about 
eight thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds abstracted. The skilful panel 
thief not only made off in safety with 
his plunder, but he moreover had the 
audacity to leave a card behind, in- 
viting the proprietors of the store to 
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open negotiations for the recovery of 
their valuables, by addressing word 
to ‘Gentleman Dick.’ 

“If our police system is not entirely 
rott 
that this brazen scoundrel was ar- 


en, it would seem to be about time 
rested. Although he may have as 
many disguises as Proteus, and as 
many faces as a Hindoo divinity, the 
number of honest people who believe 
that ‘ Gentleman Dick’ and his impu- 
dent outrages are more or less con- 
nived at by the detectives, will swiftly 
nent, unless his rascally pate is 





speedily seen on the inside of the 
penitentiary bars.” 

Returning the paper to its owner, I 
was about to make some statement 
concerning my memorable interview 
Dick,” 


companion burst into a wordy torrent 


with ‘Gentleman when my 
of refined abuse upon those who per- 
mitted such a man as this to defy with 
impunity the statutes of a civilized land. 

And as he spoke, a pair of pale 
blue eyes gleamed with a seeming of 
righteous indignation, and his thin 
colorless lips grew rigid with honest 
rer, as they poured volumes of just 


ang 


invective upon the corruption of the 
majority of police organizations, and 
the venality existing among the lead- 
And as 


more 


ing detectives of the country. 
I listened I grew more and 
vexed that my senses should so per- 
sistently refuse to place in my mind 
the recollection of the time and cir- 
cumstances under which I had met 
this worthy gentleman. I was ashamed 
to interrupt and question him fairly 
upon the subject, and so remained 
quiet, except to assent, w ith occasional 
monosyllables, to his torrent of can- 
did disgust at the fact that one shrewd 
villain should be allowed to over- 
match the hundreds of men especially 
salaried to preserve the peace and 
property of respectable people. 
Suddenly there came the two short 
sharp screams ofthe locomotive whistle 
to ‘down brakes,” and presently the 
train jarred, shook and rumbled itself 


to a stand-still. 
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Heads were thrust anxiously out of 
the windows to ascertain the. cause of 
the stoppage, which was found to be a 
not uncommon one. The friction of 
the rapidly revolving wheels had i 
nited the scantily oiled truck-bexes, 
and it was necessary to cool them be- 
fore we could proceed with safety. 

“Ie fact, Sir,” 
known companion, as he drew in his 


continued my un- 


head, having hardly dropped for an 
instant the thread of his exasperated 
discourse, ‘‘I do not believe that this 
English robber is so very keen after 
all. He will yet be caught, mark my 
words, Sir; for if the fruits of his vil- 
lainy caz purchase immunity from po- 
lice interference, he is bound to be 
captured in the end, Sir, by some of 
his victims.” 

From the steaming trucks, just un- 
der our window, there arose an odor 
that was swiftly clearing my brain. A 
curious pungent fume of 
wood and oil floated in through the 


burning 
open window ; and as it curled along 
the membranes of my nostrils, my 
mind went quickly back to the blaz- 
ing express office at Harby, and the 
cruel blows seemed to be again crush- 
Mingling with this 
were the glistening of two pale wicked 


ing out my life. 


eyes, and the ugly curling of a pair of 
thin savage lips, while the same voice 
that had inquired the way to the vil- 
lage hotel, reiterated, in tones of cant- 
ing hypocrisy : 

“Yes, Sir, he is bound to be captur- 
ed in the end by some of his victims.” 

“You are speaking the truth for 
once!" I yelled, as ! leaped over up- 
on him in a frenzy of rage and re- 
Dick, you are 
in the hands of a victim at last.”’ 


venge. ‘ Gentleman 

My fingers twined themselves in his 
thick glossy hair. He writhed in my 
grip with the contortions of a snake 


and the power of a lion; but had he 


been as supple as a tigress and as 
strong as a hundred lions, I believe 
that in my insane and brutal craving 
for vengeance, I could have pinned 
him to the seat. 








sie 


I knew that I was driving his head 
against the hard edges of the window 
casings, and that I pounded it back 
and forth until blood spirted from 
deep gashes in the scalp and poured 
over his white upturned face, as mine 
had gushed and flowed that terrible 

I knew 
from af- 


night, eight months before. 
that there 
frighted women, and quick words of 


was screaming 
expostulation from startled men; that 
powerful hands tore us apart,—and 
then my right senses came rushing 
back to me, and I sank into my seat, 
faint with emotion and abashed and 
mortified at the scene I had created. 
But ‘Gentleman Dick" had reached 
the end of The « 
tor of the train was an old acquain- 
tance 
a coher 


his tether. onduc- 
of mine, and as soon as I could 
nt statement and tell my 
this hero of 
minor and 


give 


story succinctly, a dozen 


assaults and a thousand 
er crimes, was marched into the 
rage car. Two sturdy brakemen 
yt safe guard over him until the end 
» route was reached, when he was 


sheriff 





turned over to the care of a 
and safely lodged in jail. 

The subjoined paragraph is from 
the “‘ Harby Leader” of the third week 
after the capture of the outlaw 

“Our readers can hardly fail of re- 
joicing with us over the result of the 
trial of ‘Gentleman Dick.’ Although 
aided by every device that pliant laws 
and shifty counsel could interpose, 
he was convicted on five indictments, 
and on Thursday last was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for 
years. Last night the sheriff, accom- 


panied by two trusty deputies to guard 


twenty-one 


against the possibility of a rescue, con- 
veyed their prisoner, heavily ironed, 
to his home; | 


and by the time 
this reaches the reader, the gentleman 


hew 


in question, attired in a tasteful suit of 
black and gray stripe, will be prac- 
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ticing his delicate fingers bottoming 
brogans or cracking stones. 

** As we stated last week, a portion 
of Silvermann & Co.'s stolen goods 
were found in the little satchel which 
was in the possession of the thief at 
the time of his arrest. There was also 
a kit of delicate lock-picking and win- 
dow-opening tools found in the same 
receptac le. 

“We are at liberty, by-the-way, to 
mention that it was a very peculiar 
agent 
That 
gentleman informed us on yesterday 
that he 
recognize ‘Gentleman Dick’ under his 


incident which led the express 
to recognize his old assailant. 


at first was utterly unable to 


disguise of a well-to-do city merchant. 
The agent states t 


ndrel for nearly three 


iat he sat directly 
facing the scou 
onversed 
; C and 
having abundant opportunities for ob- 
But although there 


nthe 


quarters of an hour; that he « 
with the rascal, hearing his vo 


serving his face. 
seemed to be something familiar 
he Ww 


villain’s address, s still unable to 


definitely fix him in his mind. As 


soon, however, as the odor given out 


by the burning car trucks became per- 


ceptible to the agent, he was remind- 


ed of the scent occasioned by the 
blazing barrels of oil on the night of 


remembered his old 
> of smell 


the out: age, and 


assailant at once. The sens 
aided him in his work of detection in- 
while those of sight and hear- 


refused to serve him in the 


stantly, 
ing had 
matter at all. 

‘It will be strange indeed if the fu- 
ture researches of eminent anatomists 
and physical scientists shall establish 
the fact that there is a closer relation- 
ship between the organ of smell and 
the mysterious workings of the brain, 
than exists between any of the other 
senses and the seat of our percep- 
tions.” 


W. S. WaLKerR 
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What prophet wide with trumpet tongue is teaching 
The chainéd world its thought of Liberty ? 
Till loving hearts go out in meek beseeching, 
And wild, unbosomed longing to be free ; 
What stranger truth is new evangel preachir 
Of life to be ? 


rg 


Divinest Art !— Thou heaven of our aspiring, 


Wherein our being is in doing blessed 





And duty is at one with our desiring 
The radiant goal of all earth’s empty quest; 
The sternest toiling evermore untiring — 


The sweetest rest! 





O joy supreme !— Labor unvexed of wages! — 
The equipoise of good that all things wait; 


Care that all care, pain that all pain assuages,— 
Bonds that are free —the Brotherhood of Fate! 
The love unpledged that lives through all the ages 


Inviolate ! 


Who shall the life so beautiful unseal us— 
The life whose labor is a work of bliss? 
When shall our doing of our doing heal us— 
Our toiling rest us of our weariness ? 
Thou God within us, to ourselves reveal us 


In perfectness ! 


A desert-way we wander unavailing; 


Anear the babbling brook we fainting lie, 
Or on an 





on — forevermore bewailing 
Each fading, bright oasis, seeming nigh: 
Lead us by living waters never failing, 


Oh, else we die! 


With maniac hands, each nobler purpose foiling, 
We strive to do, yet know not how or why; 
) y; 
We come not to our own in all our toiling, 
We live a falsehood till we love the lie; 
And, strangers to ourselves, our gifts despoiling, 


We live and die. 


Might bread alone appease this deathless yearning, 
For bread alone to toil were meet and fit; 

Alas! we feel, however dimly burning 
Within the soul the fire celestial lit, 

If Love is not the wages of our earning 

What profits it ? 
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Ungenial toil, our meaner wants supplying,— 
Our better life for this its birthright sells ; 
In all our doing we are only dying 
With quenchless thirsting for Art’s living wells. 
Give us the labor, and the self- denying 


Genius impels! 


Genius, that is of Virtue the fair flowering,— 
All noble aspirations, true and brave; 

The deathless love with life immortal dowering 
Alike the pencilled dream, the poet’s stave, 

The sculptured bust, the chiselled column towering 


To architrave. 


All- conquering Genius! where is now thy dwelling ? 
In what fair clime is reared Minerva’s home ? 
Whose proudest fanes Time’s rudest hand is felling— 
Immortal Athens’ beauty- sculptured dome, 
Thy Coliseum, of Art’s triumph telling, 
Imperial Rome! 


Where lives the soul—in what fair incarnation — 
That woke of old the desert - city’s smile ? 
Palmyra, peerless in thy devastation ! 
And hundred - gated Thebes — stupendous pile, 
Girding the waste in awful desolation 
By sacred Nile! 


Oh, still meseems more vital breath distilling 
From crumbling dome where alien footstep treads ; 
A haughty glance of nobler being dwelling 
In stern repose of Ammon’s stony lids,— 
Of morning Memnon, glory -smitten, thrilling 
The Pyramids! 


Beneath thy dust what hoary gods are sleeping — 
Deathless heroes, drunken on lotus -balm! 
Around whose couch are nameless sphinxes keeping 
Their hallowed watches, robed in sullen calm ; 
By many a long-forgotten shrine is weeping 


The desert palm! 


Still Beauty’s radiant hand with Raphael slumbers ; 
Still Sappho’s harp is silent all too long ; 
With Sophocles sleep all diviner numbers ; 
Afar have fled the bright Pierian throng ; 
Parnassian heights a paling glory umbers — 
Silent of song. 


E’en to its source the mystic fount is frozen ; 
Gone are the daughters of Mnemosyne ; 
Deserted is each haunt dear Clio’s chosen ; 
Euterpe’s song is hushed —no more to be; 
Fled Calliope, with her sister - cousin 
Melpomene. 
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No ravished tongue is Polyhymnia firing , 


No blazing star gives back Urania’s glance; 
No dear Erato trills her soft desiring, 
Nor comic Thalia mocks life’s happier chance ; 
No classic nymph Terpsichore inspiring 
The sylvan dance! 


Oh, day by day, with an intenser yearning, 
How do we turn with still expectant eyes 

To greet thy rising day more fair returning, 
Divinest Art! than lit thy morning rise 

On Grecian hills, or sunset -halo burning 


Italia’s skies ! 


Perchance our life in light so sweetly tender 
Has some reflected grandeur faintly caught 
To thee these weaker years still turn with wonder— 
Sublimer age! with inspiration fraught, 
When Pericles outrayed a moral splendor, 
And Phidias wrought! 


Alas! how prone the weary years are fleeing 
In lust of gold, or fame’s unquiet quest ; 

With heart and hand in endless disagreeing 
O’er miscalled duties — while in every breast 

Lives the monition of more beauteous being, 


In vague unrest. 


The youth glad hears his better genius calling, 
Like far-off murmur of unquiet seas ; 
In vain he waits more happy hours befalling — 
Time heartless speeds apace, life’s morning flees ; 
Age seals his fiery lip—some world - enthralling 
Demosthenes ! 


And maiden heart, in rarest dream elysian, 
Would thrill all being with a love - refrain; 
But Nature’s need, and endless improvision 
Of household care, or oft maternal pain, 
Swift breaks the spell of each too ardent vision 
And dreaming vain. 


How many a soul by world of sorrow shaded, 
Deep in whose wells the gems of Genius shine,— 
How many a hand with weary task o’erladed, 
But digs the soil or delves the darkened mine,— 
That could have wrought, by kindliest fortune aided, 
A work divine! 


And who may say, whom more of strength embolden, 
Or chance from meaner care some respite win, 

The happier few, —if throned in region golden 
Of radiant Art, afar from strife and din, 

What forms transcendent, by oblivion holden, 

There might have been? 
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Oh, ever on untrodden walks ascending 


To drink from Inspiration’s storied well, 


On heights of song in loftier glory bending — 


Free of the boundless universe to dwell! 
Like olden Bard, a life serenely lending 


To Beauty’s spell! 


To tread with wingéd feet and heart imperial 

The hills of morn, with sparry splendors rife ; 
A cloudless realm of loving light aérial, 

Unwrecked of wrong, ungloomed of pain and strife : 
High crowned and glorious in a world ethereal — 


Life’s dream of Life! 


Alas! deep thirsting for the wave enchanted, 

No summer prime unseals those limpid springs ; 
Far gazing on the mountain way undaunted, 

And glad to soar above all meaner things, 
The longing spirit lags, though vision - haunted, 


On wearied wings. 


And prone are thousands by the wayside lying; 
Crushed are their aspirations, but not dead ; 
For some high Art, diviner being, sighing— 


For free, true life, unsoiled of want and dread; 


a 





Toiling and toiling—a vain self- denying 


For daily bread! 


With longings vain, and strivings all unaided, 


Nor longer beaconed by Hope’s lustrous li; 





In vain they mourn life’s fair ideal faded ; 
Their morning sun at noon is set in night; 
In vain they seek the doing undegraded — 
A life - delight ! 


Yet evermore new aspirations springing 
Like summer flowers, our winter paths adorn, 
And, wearing late, the glooming night is bringing 
Anon the better prophecy of morn; 
Though still we wait, through ages darkly winging, 


An Zon born— 


When Life shall flow like some wide- rolling river, 
A far, free, shining course serenely run, 
To brighten, deepen, broaden on forev er,— 
The days of its high destiny begun; 
When Love and Labor nevermore shall sever — 
Their being one! 


We are the lights on Life’s mysterious dial — 
The radiant stops on Love’s celestial horn ; 
High Heaven's orchestra on untutored trial, 
With harps discordant, dolorous, and forlorn ; 
Or waiting, hushed, like Egypt’s stony viol, 
The flush of morn! 
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O Life of Art! Thou life serene and holy— 
Thou God - ordainéd balm for every woe! 

Upwing thy sovereign day that lightens slowly,— 
Unchain each suffering soul that would be true! 

Whate’er our part, if proud it be or lowly, 


Give us to do! 


Oh, once again with medicine and healing 
Into our hearts on rhythmic measures float, 
A higher life in nobleness unsealing — 
Unveiling near love’s ancient heaven remote ; 
For every evil of our flesh revealing 
The antidote. 


As mountain pine, in rugged grandeur growing, 
Finds Nature’s fulness in that bleak abode, 
Or lowly blooms, its inner life outshowing 
The humblest flower that decks the meadow sod: 
So finds the Soul in Art’s diviner doing 
Its home in God! 


There limpid springs the Fount of Youth eternal, 
' That many a league our weary feet beguiles; 
There lie Hesperian fields serene and vernal, 
j Whose magic shore from far receding smiles ; 
Anchored in thee, the evergreen, supernal 


Enchanted Isles! 


Therein alone we drink Life’s blest oblation; 
There lives the Real our Ideal brings; 
Therein we roam—an endless recreation — 
Untrodden paths that lie by living springs; 
Therein is giving to our aspiration 


Unfettered wings ! 


Thou final Good—the theme of wisest sages— 
Beginning, end and goal of Liberty ! 

The choral hymn that echoes down the ages— 
The inspiration of all Prophecy! 

The g 


golden days all Poets’ song presages— 


THE TIME TO BE! 


Our feeble hands in thee alone are mighty, 
In thee our triumph in o’ermastering strife ; 
We turn to thee, as to yon heavens nightly, 
Far seeming ever with new glories rife; 
For Art- Love only is the Elixir- Vite— 
THE Lirt oF Lire! 
B. Hatuaway. 
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OF ‘* NOSEs.”’ 


PINCH First. 


** Scent to match thy rich perfume, 
Chymic art did ne’er presume 

Through her quaint alembic strain, 

None so sovereign to the brain.” 

O sings the quaint, dear, gentle 

Elia, in his chaunt to the Vir- 

ginia weed; and a passionate lover of 
it he was, in all its witching forms of 
pigtail, roll, and titillating dust. How 
ardent was his devotion to the plant, 
is well known to all who have read 
his ‘‘ Farewell to Tobacco,” in which, 
after ironically abusing it with all 
sorts of hard names, he abruptly turns 
traitor (a good traitor) to the side he 
had espoused, and, archly declaring 
his hatred was but feigned, concludes 
by asserting his resolve still to retain 

a a seat "mong the joys 
Of the bless’d tobacco boys,” 
where, though he may be debarred 
by sour physician the full luxury of 
the plant, he yet 

may catch 
llateral sweets, and snatc 
dours, that give lift 


5 Jrom an 


The struggle which Lamb has so 
vividly depicted, between his love for 


tobacco and his acquiescence in the 
necessity which severed him from it, 
is one through which millions of hu- 
man beings have passed ; and, almost 
invariably, with the same result. Who, 
that ever fell under the sorcery of the 
weed, has not again and again re- 
solved to escape from its spell— 
racking the vocabulary for epithets 
with which to curse it—and yet again 
and again yielded to the siren, affirm- 
ing 
** *T was but in a sort I blamed thee, 


None i 


e’er prospered who defamed thee.” 


If logic and learning, satire and elo- 
quence, could “kill off’ a plant, 
Tobacco would ages ago have ceased 


to be chewed, smoked, or snuffed. 
Alphonse Karr declares that, had it 
been a useful plant, it could never 
have survived the assaults made upon 
it. Had any statesman, he adds, be- 
fore Tobacco was discovered, pro- 
posed, for the purposes of revenue, to 
introduce so nauseous and poisonous 
an article among the people; had he 
declared it his intention to offer it for 
sale, chopped up into pieces, or re- 
duced to powder, telling them that 
the consequences of chewing, snuffing, 
or smoking it would be only heart- 
pains, stomach-pains, vertigoes, chol- 
ics, convulsions, vomitings of blood, 
etc.—that's all; the project would 
“oe My 
good friend,” would have been the 


have been ridiculed as absurd. 


reply of every sane listener to the 
scheme, ‘nobody will dispute with 
you the privilege of selling a thing of 
which there will be no buyers. You 
would have a far better chance of suc- 
cess, should you open a shop, and 
write over it 


KICKS ARE SOLD HERE! 


HORSEWHIPPINGS SOLD HERE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL °° 


And yet the speculation has suc- 
ceeded, and Tobacco and its praises 
are in almost every man’s mouth. 
Kings have forbidden it; popes have 
anathematized it; physicians have 
warned against it; and even clergy- 
men have thundered their denuncia- 
tions of it from the pulpit; but in 
spite of declamations, and “ counter- 
blasts,"’ and sarcasms, it continues to 
be rooted in the affections of its vota- 
ries, who greet it with the cry — 
* Hail, sole cosmopolite, Tobacco, hail! 
Shag, long-cut, short-cut, pigtail, quid, or roll, 
Dark Negro-head, or Orino 
In every form congenial to the soul.” 


ka pale, 
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Gentle reader, we are no slave of the 
weed: but, should we ever become 
one, as in our weakness we may, we 
shall 
form 


cline to 


have a decided choice as to the 
of our servitude, and shall in- 
the powdered article as the 


least objectionable to our senses. 
Chant as you may the praises of 
chewing and smoking, they are but 


wretched ways of extracting the juices 
of the plant, and, if for no other rea- 
son, would be without a charm to us, 
by the vulgar commonness to which 
hey are degraded. Inconvenient and 
orious, they are at the same time 
uncleanly, offensive to one (and that 
the better) half of humanity, and, it is 
hardly too much to say, that no man 
who is addicted to them can erfect-fo- 
gentleman. But snuff-taking 


raieasa 

is not only a more delicate and re- 
fined operation Jer se, but the num- 
ber and character of those engaged in 
it shows it to be at once a dignified 
and an aristocratic practice. It re- 
quires a certain fineness and delicacy 
of perception to apprehend the virtues 


Spanish: and hence the vul- 





hoyish” part of the commu- 
nity, whose senses take cognizance of 
and substances — 
most strongly fla- 


when they drink, 


scents 
off the 
vored dishes, and, 


rser 


want their wine brandied, every glass 
a headache—almost universally “turn 
up their noses” at the pleasures of the 
box. Add to this, that snuff-takers 


are, almost entirely, a serious, reflect- 
ing race; no men know better than 
they that things are not always what 
‘m at first blush, and that it is 
dangerous to approach to an exami- 
nation of them bluntly and with un- 
A snuff-taker, before 
he looks into any grave question, is 
careful to take his pinch; and then, 
as Leigh Hunt observes, if any fallacy 
comes before him, he shakes the im- 
posture, like the remnant of the pinch, 
to atoms, with one “ flesh-quake”’ of 
head indifference. Or 


they s 


cleared optics. 


thumb, and 


should he “‘ look into some little nicety 
of question or of creation—of the in- 
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tellectual or the visible world —he, 
having sharpened his eyesight with 
another pinch, and put his head into 
proper cephalick condition, discerns it, 
as it were, microscopically, and pro- 
nounces that there is ‘ more in it than 
the un-snuff-taking would suppose.’" 
Hence, doubtless, it is, that the phrase 
“up to snuff,” applied to a man, is a 
synonym for keenness and quickness 
of intellectual vision. 

But it is not merely on philosophi- 
cal grounds that we prefer this form of 
using Tobacco. It has authority in its 
favor. If we turn over the pages of 
modern biography, shall find 
hardly a man whose name has been 
emblazoned high on fame's scroll, 
that was nota votary of snuff. Talley- 
rand used to declare that diplomacy 


we 


was impossible without it. It was in- 
dispensable, he argued, to politicians, 
as it gives them time for thought in 
answering awkward questions while 
pretending only to indulge in a pinch, 
Pope tells usin his ‘‘ Key to the Lock” 
that the Prince Eugene was a great 
taker of snuff as well as of towns, 
Frederic the Great loved the dust so 
well that he had capacious pockets 
made to his waistcoat, to get at it 
readily. Dryden was a liberal patron 
of snuff, and, in his later years, was 
peculiarly fastidious in the article, ab- 
horring all ordinary snuffs, and satis- 
fied only with a mixture which he 
himself prepared. When from his 
chair in Will's Coffee House he issued 
those literary decrees which ruled the 
judgment of the town, he was never 
without the stimulant; and for a young 
author, on visiting Will's, to receive a 
pinch from Dryden's snuff-box, was 
equivalent to his formal admission 
It has been 
said that you might as soon divorce 
the idea of the Popes, Steeles, and 
Voltaires, from their wigs and caps, 
from their Beau 
Brummell, who so long was the glass 
of fashion, had a gorgeous collection 


into the society of wits. 


as snuff-boxes. 


of snuff-boxes, and was distinguished 
for the grace with which he opened 
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the lid of his box with the thumb of 
the hand that carried it, while he deli- 
cately took his pinch with two fingers 
of the other. His claim to be the 
leader of the deau monde was based 
not more on his walk, his coat, and 
his cravat, than on the inimitable and 
distingué manner with which—snatch- 
ing ‘‘a grace beyond the reach of 
art'’—he indulged in the “ nasal pas- 
time,”’ as his biographer terms it, of 
taking snuff, The great literary levi- 
athan, Dr. Johnson, was fond of the 
delicious dust; and so lavish was he 
in the use of it, that he was wont to 
take it from a waistcoat pocket, in- 
stead of from a box. The gloom of 
his life might have deepened into a 
profounder melancholy, had he not 
cheated its ennui by frequent pinches 
of snuff, as well as draughts from the 
tea-kettle that was “ neverdry.” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had a keen zest for 
this stimulant, and we know not how 
much the exquisite beauty of his pic- 
tures may be owing to the clearness 
which it gave to his brain and his op- 
tics. When with talk about 
“Raphael, Correggio, and stuff,” by 
canting ignoramuses whose shallow- 
ness his old-fashioned politeness would 
not allow him to ridicule, he found a 


bored 


ready resource in his box: 
“* He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.”” 


Scott, though he may not have carried 
it with him, was yet fond of an occa- 
sional pinch; and Cowper, all 
know, rescued an hour from melan- 
choly to hymn the praises of his fa- 
vorite weed. It recorded of the 
elegant historian, Gibbon, that, when 
about to say a good thing, he was wont 
to announce it by a, complacent tap 
on his snuff-box. In the silhouette 
prefixed to his miscellaneous works 
indulging his 
Colman says, 


as 


1S 


he is represented as 
habit, and looking, as 
** Like an erect black tadpole, taking snuff.’’ 
Napoleon was a famous snuff-taker, 
and, on the eve of battle, always 
stimulated his thinking powers by ex- 
tra quantities of the pulverized weed. 
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Canning attributed to it half his own 
victories: ‘‘ Would you confute your 
opponent in argument?” he, 
“learn to take snuff, and turn your 
back !""—a style of reproof which we 
have seen most felicitously practiced. 
Henry Clay loved a good pinch; and 
during one of his fiercest encounters 
with Calhoun, which witnessed 
some years ago, in the United States 
Senate, when the two giants measured 
swords with each other some half- 
noticed that he uni- 
formly, each time he advanced to the 
onset, roused and stimulated himself 
to the height of his great argument by 


said 





we 


dozen times, we 


drawing on the snuff-box of the near- 
est Senator. It is said that some one 
who was a little skeptical about Tom 
Moore's originality, once asked him 
whence he had derived a particularly 
brilliant sentiment in one of his songs. 
“Why, I got it,” replied the poet, at 
the same moment priming his nose 
with a stiff pinch, “1 got it where I 
got all the rest, to be sure, a¢ Lundy 
Foot's shop.” The poct Crabbe was an 
ardent votary of snuff; and, 





doubtle ss, 
we owe many a fine domestic picture 
to the stimulus of a pinch. We are 
told that Dr. Parr, too, —that famous 
incarnation of Greek and Latin—fond 
as he was of smoking, (consuming 
to some 
authorities), was not niggard in the 


forty pipes a day, according 


use of snuff. We have already alluded 
to Charles Lamb: 
who passed “ a day of happy hours” 
alone with him at Islington, speaks of 
his wild wayward words of wonder as 
to the sort of snuff he would meet with 
in the Elysium — and the faint stutter- 
ings of joy with which he anticipated 


a modern essayist, 


offering to old Burton a fine pinch 
of Spanish, as pungent as his own 
wit. Doubtless he never would have 
written his ‘ Farewell to Tobacco,” 
had he used it only in the powdered 
form, instead of learning to puff the 
coarsest weed “ by toiling after it as 
some men toil after virtue.” Sydney 
Smith, describing the French savant, 


says it is curious to see in what little 
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apartments he lives ; 
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** you find him at 
wered with snuff, with a 
Butler 


> 


tle d yd that bites your legs.”’ 


has noted that the saints of Cromwell's 


time were not averse to snuff. He 
says of one: 

He had administered a dose 

of t gus t se 

A , e ins u 

I 4 c utwar 

In short, few great or good men have 

lived since the introduction of the 
weed. who have not consumed it in 
this form ; and to have deprived them 
of t excitement which their snuff- 


rded would have been, there 


J 


ito believe, not only to lessen 


and sour their tem- 


yut to rob them ina great degree 
rs of reflection. 


snuff- box is a powerful 


OW 


t 


ry to social intercourse and en- 


nt. By what subtle, mysterious 


fl operates, we know not; 
has not noticed the almost 

1s effect of a little Maccaboy 

iking the ice” and banishing 
freezing formalities of a mixed 

vy, when gracefully tendered 

of their number? Who has 

rved also what a bond of 

. what an isthmus of communi- 

he snuff-box is among travel- 

n foreigners who know not 
ther’s language; how quickly 

rt opens to the open box of a 
ntleman, of whatever country 

or however humble his sta- 

The snuff-box has been a 

il engine even in Presidential 

ns, and it is hardly an exagge- 

1 to say that to it some of our 

( Magistrates have owed their 
1 to office. When Madison 
ididate for that dignity, and 

vas assailed with the utmost vehe- 


of party rage, the polite atten- 
Mrs. Madison to the chiefs of 
met in 

house, 


social inter- 
course at her did 


wards softening the asperities of 


irties, who 
wonders 


party spirit at the Capital, and electing 


Her 


her husband to the Presidency. 
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snuff-box, in particular, had a magic 
influence, and its titillating dust seem- 
ed as perfect a security from hostility 
bread-and- 
salt among some savage tribes. The 
kindly feelings thus cultivated among 


as is a participation of 


those who sneezed together, triumph- 
ed, we are told, over the animosity of 
party spirit, and won for her husband 
a popularity to which his lofty reserve 
and chilling manners would have been 
an insuperable obstacle. The hand- 
ful of dust with which Virgil ends the 
wars of the bees, but typified the magic 


power ol her snuff-box : 


** Hi motus animor atque hec certamina tanta 





Pulvis exigui jactu compressa quics¢ 


That there instinct of our 


nature which prompts the use of this 


is some 


stimulus, is proved by the fact that 
| 


even anti-tobacconists, who declaim 


against the weed, are guilty —uncon- 
sciously to themselves — of the exqui- 


site inconsistency of using it in its 


powdered form How often have we 
listened to a vchement tirade against 
tobacco, while ever and anon the 


orator would pull out a silver snuff- 
box, and sandwich between his sen- 
tences a most sternutatory pinch! In 
the reign of Louis XIV., Fragon, the 
physician of the grand monarch, hav- 
ing to maintain a thesis against snuff 
in the schools, was taken ill; whereon 
his place was supplied by a brother 
medicus, who read the thesis—taking 
all the while enormous quantities of 
snuff! So true is the remark of Horace, 
that you may pitchfork Nature out of 
your presence, but 


Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix.’ 


Few things are more interesting 
than to notice the different ways in 


A thorough 


which men take snuff. 
and critical know ledge of these w ould, 


no doubt, add large 
ance with psychology, and perhaps 


y to our at qua nt- 


give us a profounder insight into men’s 
characters —their secret thoughts and 
hidden motives of action—than phy- 


siognomy or phrenology. On this 
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head, Leigh Hunt observes, with his 
usual felicity, that ‘‘some men take 
snuff by little fits and starts, and get 
over the thing quickly. These are 
epigrammatic snuff-takers, who come 
to the point as fast as possible, and to 


whom pungency is everything. They 


generally use a sharp and severe snuff 


—a sort of essence of pins’ points. 
Others are all urbanity and polished 
demeanor; they value the style as 
much as the sensation, and offer the 
box around them as much out of dig- 
nity as benevolence. 
irritably, others bashfully, others in a 
manner as dry as the snuff itself, gen- 
erally with an economy of the vege- 
table ; with a 
gesture, 
that announces a moister article, and 


others 


and a lavishness of supply, 


sheds its superfluous honors over neck- 
cloth Dr. Johnson's was 
probably a snuff of this kind.” It is 
this last class, doubtless, that Horace 
Smith denounces, when he says that 
Plume, of amber 
after gently 


and coat. 


when some “ Sir 
snuff-box justly vain,” 
tapping its top with a look of diplo- 
matic complacency, embraces a modi- 
cum of its contents with his finger and 
thumb, curves round his hand, so as 
to display the brilliant on his little 
finger, and commits the highly-dried 
pulvilio to the air, so that nothing but 
its impalpable aroma ascends into his 
nose, we may smile at the custom asa 
harmless and not ungraceful foppery ; 
but “when a filthy clammy compost 
is perpetually thrust up the nostrils 
with a voracious pig-like snort, it is a 
practice as disgusting to the beholder 
as I believe it to be injurious to the 
offender.” 
prevailed among snuff-takers of ad- 


Many years ago a fashion 


ministering the powder to the nose 
with a little spoon or ladle, in allusion 
to which Samuel Wesley expressed a 
fear that the human ear would not 
‘long remain exempt from its applica- 
tion : 

“ To such a height with some 1s fashion grown, 


They feed their very nostrils with a spoon; 
One, and but one, degree is wanting yet 
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Some take snuff 


luxuriance of 
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To make their senseless luxury complete 
Some ch 


To feed the mazy windings 


ice regale, useless as snuff and dear, 


f the ear.”’ 


But to leave these 


authority, and glance at some addi- 


references to 


tional advantages of snuff-taking : ~ 
what pleasure is there, we ask, com- 
parable to the luxury of a sneex 
We love a good laugh, it is true, an 
Charles Lamb that it is 
worth a hundred groans in any state 
of the market. 
can convert even tears into the quin- 


agree with 


Its delicious alche my 


tessence of merriment, and make I 
wrinkles themselves expressive — of 
youth and frolic. But who will pre- 
tend that it sends such an electric 
thrill through the frame as a sudden 
sternutation ? The former may con- 
vulse by degrees ; but it is the last 
only which can instantly electrify the 
nerves, brighten every sense, clear § 


away the cobwebs from the brain, : 
give the whole system a shock to which 
the 
ing. 
the titillating sensation—at least, when 


effect of the voltaic pile is as noth- 


Who, that has ever experienced 


produced artificially—can forget the 
ecstatic feelings that accompanied and 


followed the paroxysm? Truly has 


been said that “one seems to himself 


suddenly to be endowed with a sixth 
sense,” opening to him a world of won- 
ders, and teaching him to contemplate 
the possession of a thousand delicate 
nerves before unthought of. Hard] 


are the series of sneezes over, ‘ere the 





Vy 
slight premonitory tickling at the nose 
is felt again, and he tries, by various 
persuasive arts, to coax forth another; 
he draws his breath through his nos- 
trils—he moves his head to and fro 
with an zsh-¢—he thinks intensely of 
his last sneeze—when suddenly the 
titillation begins again, and away he 
goes—sn-sn-sneecze ! 

x tears each 


** Sudden with startir eye o’erflows, 





And the high dome re-echoes to the nose !’ 
According to a late writer the fol- 
lowing is the scientific explanation of 
a sneeze 
sets of nerves—the nerves of smell, 
those of feeling, and those of motion. 


r 
. 


:— The nose receives three 





** 





wes 


er 
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The former communicate to the brain 
the odorous properties of substances 
with which they may come in contact, 
in a diffused or concentrated state ; 
the second communicate the impres- 
the third the 
but the power of 
When 
a sneeze occurs, all these faculties are 
A grain of 


sions of touch; move 
muscles of the nose ; 


these muscles is very limited. 


excited to a high degree. 


snuff excites the olfactory nerves, 
which dispatch to the brain the intel- 
ligence that “‘ snuff has attacked the 
nostril.” The brain instantly sends a 
mandate through the motor nerves to 


1c muscles, saying, ‘‘ Cast it out!” 


and the result is unmistakable. So 


offensive is the enemy besieging the 
nostril held to be, that the nose is not 
left to its own defence. It were too 
feeble to accomplish this. An allied 
army of muscles join in the rescue — 
nearly one-half the body arouses 
against the intruder—from the mus- 
cles of the lips to those of the abdo- 
men, all unite in the effort for the 
expulsion of the grain of snuff. 


A modern who, though he 


would doubtless object to having his 


poet, 


nose pulled, yet holds it ever ready for 
a pinch, has the following picturesque 
description of a sneeze: 





S hee — Oh, "tis most 





/ hi— most del-7shi 
I shall sneeze till spring) 
Snuff ’s a most delicious thing.”’ 

Who can conceive of a more innocent 
luxury than this? What language, 
then, can paint the cruelty of the cynic 
who would rob men of this enjoyment? 
—as did Amurath IV., who, in 1625, 
forbade his subjects the use of snuff 
under the penalty of having the nose 
cut off; and the Grand Duke of Mos- 
cow, by whom the Muscovite who was 
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found snuffing was condemned to have 
his nostrils split. Pope Urban VIII. 
and Innocent XII. were comparatively 
excusable when they anathematized 
all snuff-takers who committed 
heinous sin of taking a pinch in church; 
nor will any devotee of the dust exe- 


the 


crate the memory of “Good Queen 
Bess,"’ because she added to the penalty 
of excommunication in such cases by 
authorizing the parish beadle to con- 
fiscate the snuff-box to his own use. 
These were harsh penalties for so 
trivial an offence; but there is a time 
and place for all things ; 


Mac ( aboy 


and absti- 
during the 
from 
robbing its lover of any pleasure on 


nence from 


4 


hours of church service, so far 


the whole, would only give a finer 


edge to his subsequent enjoyment. 
But to subject men to the death- 
penalty for the use of snuff—to bore 


did 


-to compel the offend- 


a hole through their noses, as 
Mahomet IV. 
did the Shah of Persia, to 
» themselves in order to en- 


ers, as on 
expatriat 
joy this “ virtuous vice '’—does it not 
seem a stretch of tyranny too violent 
for belief? And how paltry and pic- 
calculations of 


Lord 


who estimated that, in forty 


ayunish appear the 
such 
Stanhope, 
of a snuff-taker’s life, 


minute philosophers as 


years two entre 
S his 


it, and 





years would be spent in tickli 
+, and two more in blowing 
concluded that a proper application of 
the time and money thus lost to the 
public might constitute a fund for the 
discharge of England's national debt! 
Out upon such utilitarian suggestions, 
“age of calculat- 
ors and economists!"’ Hearken unto 
Boswell, as he sings in his “ Shrubs of 


worthy of the mean 


Parnassus” : 
ur fashi nable end an 1 al 
Dutch, Scotch 


* O snuff! 





m, 


Strasburgh, Rappee, whate’er 
thy name 

Powder celestial ! quintessence divine ! 

New joys entrance my soul, while thou art mine. 

By thee assisted, ladies kill the day, ; 

o'er their tea; 


hen in bed; 


And breathe their scandal freely 
Nor less 


One pinch of thee revives the vapored head, 





they prize thy virtues w 


Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 


Glows in the stars, and tickles in the sneeze.”” 
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“I had a dream which was not all a dream.’ 


CERTAIN Christmas eve, mem- 

A orable for a most fearful and 
extended storm, not many years ago, 
found a party of pleasure travellers, 
comprising about a dozen ladies and 
gentlemen, going by railway into the 
country to spend the holiday season. 
The storm had set in early in the 
day, but gave no evidence of the 
raging severity which it attained by 
o'clock in the 
pletely 


nine evening, com- 
enshrouding the train with 
piles of drifted, sleety snow, and im- 
peding the overtaxed engine, so that 
at last, for want of water, it came to 
a stand-still and was as powerless as 
The 
stop was made in a desolate region, 
far away from any and 
there the company must remain until 
could be 
town for help. 


wood and iron could become. 
settlement, 


sent to the 
As the com- 
pany was well established in a com- 
fortable saloon-car, with well stocked 


a messenger 


nearest 


lunch-baskets and other aids to pass- 
ing the time pleasantly, and as they 
had a supply of fuel, they felt no 
apprehensions of discomfort and no 
particular regret or inconvenience in 
for the night, 
especially as they were holiday trav- 
urgent 
haste in reaching their destination. 

After a hearty supper, the 


bestowing themselves 


ellers, with no reasons for 

party 

gathered around a comfortable stove 

for conversation and 
} + 


resigned to let the 


amusement, 
storm howl its 
fiercest outside their cosy and rather 
romantic shelter. 


The conversation very naturally 
turned upon the great event com- 


memorated by the day so close at 
hand, and ran into an informal dis- 
cussion of the great changes wrought 
in the world by the advent of the 
Saviour, and especially of the influ- 
ence of Christianity upon civilization. 


These subjects at last brought into 
the conversation a tall, thin, elderly 
man, who had taken but little part in 
the chat of the evening, and indeed 
seemed to prefer remaining a rather 
taciturn listener. He was a stranger 
to most of the company, and so all 
the more silent; but when he did 
speak he showed a scholarly appre- 
ciation of his subject and a fluency of 
diction which betrayed a man of cul- 
ture. 

The gentleman who introduced 
him assured the company that the old 
scholar had a curious experience — if 
he would but relate it — which he was 
quite sure would prove interesting as 
an aid to beguile the monotony of 
the long night. 

Upon the hearty solicitation of his 
listeners the old gentleman consented 
to tell his story. It is repeate d here 
as nearly as may be in the words of 
the narrator, though it will lack in 
print the zest of his charming 
He called it 


nan- 
ner, 


A JOURNEY INTO L’AVENIR. 


I felt that I had been long uncon- 
scious, but whether for days, months, 
or years, I could not tell. My mem- 
I could form 

otrangers, 


ory had so faded that 
no estimate of 
clothed in 


time. 
most singular costumes, 
stood about my bedside, watching 
me with 


whispers. 


and speaking in 
Something 
evidently, had taken place, in which 
I found myself 
weak and wretched, with eyes daz- 
zled by unaccustomed light and a 
tongue almost paralyzed by disuse. 
It was painful for me even to observe 
passing things; much more so to 
had befallen me. In- 
deed, questions were at the time of 
little use, as my attendants spoke in 


wonder 
marvellous, 


I was implicated. 


inquire what 
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such strange dialects of what I hardly 
could recognize in English, that it 
sounded like a jargon to me then. 
As I afterwards became acquainted 
with it, I learned the meaning of what 
I could not then comprehend. I am 
what many 
but I 
with the vividness and peculiar im- 


speaking of occurred 


months ago, remember it all 


p ssibility of some morbid conditions; 
1d I had, too, the best of reasons for 
remembering the details which follow, 
the language having been translated 
nd explained to me. 
‘his is astonishing—miraculous,” 
laimed an elderly man, quaintly 
dressed in a costume made up, as it 
were, of the military cloak and clerical 
sock; adress peculiar to medical 
learned. He 
ved to be in authority over the 


I afterwards 


men, as 


dozen or so of byst inders. 


[his is another of the miracles of 


science,’ saidthe doctor. ‘ Student,” 
turning to a young man at his side, 

take my balloon and flit over to our 
‘capitolium,’ and tell the ‘Archon’ 
of our success. You will find him in 


yf the libraries in the t 
ol | li 


nth story 
nal- 


no time 


ttle tower; touch the sig 
stop and you will mount in 
It is only three miles, or so, and you 
can make it with wy air-ship in about 
1any minutes. Ask him to come 

k with you,” 
The young man hurried out, and in 
t minute I saw a large sail flit 

window and out of sight. 

I was a personage of importance, 
or at any rate of distinction, then, it 


seemed; but how I had become so 


translated was past all guessing. 
I s had opened on a strange 
W {to me; and whether it was or 


I dimly remem- 


the same which 

l, like, as it were, in a vague 
dream, I could As I 
said before, I was too weak and mise- 
le to exert myself or to speculate 


not conjecture, 


on possibiliti 


es. I was, at first, con- 
tent to lie quiet, watching the new, 
everchanging and strange sights about 


me; and this I did, for many weeks, 


4 
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carefully 
entire strangers. 


and tenderly 
Not a familiar form 
appeared, and I was bothered to un- 
derstand what was said, as I 


nursed by 


have 
before explained. 

My readers who have experienced 
slow convalescence after a long strug- 
gle with disease, can form some idea 
of my painless sufferings during this 
period. I most willingly pass them 
without further comment. 

I was made aware that my restora- 
tion or rescue, or whatever it was, was 
noised abroad as the crowning tri- 
umph of an age of scientific success, 
and was commemorated with public 
displays and rejoicings, especially 

They hailed my re- 
onsciousness as a new era 


among savants, 
turn to 
in science—I knew not why—and 
crowds of them begged for an inter- 
view with or even a look at me, but 
were kept back by my excellent doc- 
tor. I call him 
call me 4zs ; for he might, 
; » said to have a perfect title to 
my very body, as I will explain. 


mine, who should 


very prop- 


But all this while the puzzle was in 
mv mind,—what does all this mean? 


Why am I all at once so distinguished ? 


What have I done, or what have 
others done concerning me, that I 
should be greeted with such care and 


nce and attract so much notice? 


defere 
But the doctor put off my curiosity 
until I should be strong enough to 
endure excitement. 
I noticed, by-the-bye, that wry doc- 
tor and one or two of his elder breth- 
ren, were the only ones who could 


speak English as I did. 


been transferred to some new planet, 


I must have 


or to some uncouth, or at least un- 
known, portion of the old 
Fathom the mystery unaided, I could 
not. At last, after many 
months of waiting, I was pronounced 


one, 
tedious 


strong enough for an ordeal. 

So, one bright summer morning, the 
doctor invited a few intimate scientific 
friends to a vee, and then, for the 
first time since my recall to conscious- 
ness, I was allowed to see my face in 
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a mirror. The doctor had very pru- 
dently banished them from the house 
and forbidden any one to show me to 
myself; and at the same time he had 
clipped my hair and beard so closely 
that I could not see any of it. It was 
well he took such precaution, for the 
shock of 
might have proved fatal in a weaker 
condition. What wonderful change 
had made me such an old, old man? 
I saw in the mirror an incarnation of 
old Time itself! What little I remem- 
bered of myself was as a healthy, 
middle age d 


seeing myself as | was, 


man, of average height 


and well formed. But now I was the 


mere outline of a wrinkled, yellow, 
crooked old man, apparently in the 
last decrepitude of a life centuries long, 
with hair and beard as white as the 
fleecy clouds of heaven. Had death, 
by some miraculous oversight, forgot- 
ten me? As soon as I had recovered 
somewhat from my first stunning sur- 
prise, the doctor related the following 
details. For the want of a 
title, I will call it JZy Visit to L’ Avenir. 


“In the latter part of the nineteenth 


(it is not exactly known which), a 
very learned physician residing in the 
interior of the United States made a 
most singular discovery —the princi- 
EP RE OE 
ple of which has ever since been used 
in variot He was the invent- 
or of an art called véfa-suspension, 


1s ways. 
by which animate creatures are ren- 
dered unconscious and kept in that 
state for indefinite periods (according 
to health and stamina), life being ap- 
although in fact 
In this condition 


parently extinct, 

merely suspended. 
they may be preserved, and animation 
finally restored at the will of the ope- 
rator. The doctor (asI call him) had 
successfully experimented upon many 
brutes, but never upon the human 
frame, having been unable to find a 
man willing to run the risk of restora- 
tion, although the process was appar- 
ently a painless one. Fortunately, 
however, the doctor found a man at 
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last, who, like himself, was an enthu- 
siastic lover of science; who, by dip- 
ping into almost every 
knowledge then known, had picked 


up a very respectable fund of what 


fountain of 


esteemed useless learning, 


naturally 


the world 
and had very 
accomplish much of anything advan- 


failed to 


tageous to himself or his fellows— 
viewed as the world views such things. 

“ This 
pardon, was none other than yourself, 


(who, be geing 


man your 


my most venerable relic!) at 
ave had become misanthri pi al 
reckless. Poverty and want of well 


middl 





directed effort—erroneously termed 
‘failure of success’ by many shallow 
empirics — disgusted him with th 


world and his share in it (or rather his 
lack of a share in it), and 
temper to a degree that the poor 

I in the 


gave up all present and 


all care for his futr 


10pe 





I hap- 
! ’ d ex- 
perimenter, extorted the secret, pon- 
dered it well, and finally submitted to 
the fearful trial—think no doubt, 
that his loss would be but a trifling 
one in any event ; and if successful, he 
would have been of some use in the 
world, at last. 
“ He (yourself again) allowed him- 
self to be disanim ‘ The doctor 





wrote full and very careful details how 





the experiment was conduct and 
concealed your body in a disused and 
forgotten crypt of a _ neighboring 
church, intending, no doubt, to restore 
you after a while. He was over 
cautious in selecting your hiding 
place, as it turned out ; for soon after 


this he was suddenly killed by light- 
ning, while trying experiments with a 
new kind of electric telegraph in a 
violent thunder-storm. The MS. he 
left was found among his papers, and 
then for the first time his secret was 
published. It contained full instruc- 
tions how to restore animation ; but, 
either from carelessness or design, he 
omitted to disclose the place of your 
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yncealment! If he had any design 


n the matter, it was, doubtless, that if 


» should fail in restoring you to con- 


sciousness, he could not be punished, 


iminally, for want of due proof of 


your death ; and perhaps for the same 
I MS. 


ison he omitted to,date the 
many 


Be this as it mav, none of the 


irches which were made for you 

su ssful, and were finally 

But in pulling 
} 


he old church a few 


away por- 
h 


t months 


ns Of t 

), the workmen suddenly came up- 
on your body, supposed at fi 

lead Closer exam 


orpse. nation 


the inquest which followed revealed 
t character, and then the his- 
of the MS., its details, etc., was 
l yber d 


hope of restoring 


} 


ifter so long experience of death 
fe, but the most faithful exertions 


ver for a moment relaxed during 


Lys and nichts, afford 





yuusness. Little remains to t 
uu: the rest you know. I have only 
issure you that you ar ideed 


ate you upon the 
>in store for you, in 
wonderful changes which 
place on the earth, physi- 


ially, since your day, and 


ind SsOr 
1 contemplating the unerring induc- 
s of science which 


h and 


yn has effected so 
brought man more and 


more into communion with Truth.” 


and 
feel- 


which filled 


My guardian narrator paused ; 
ive the reader to imagine the 
s of gratitude and 


heart with 


aw 
emotions too deep for 
terance, as I listened in respectful 
I was the oldest living mor- 
al on the earth, and the recipient of 
ilmost miraculous favors. 

Upon inquiry I was informed that 


disanimation—as above mentioned— 
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the wonders which discovered them- 





was used for the most part in the 
punishment and reclamation of crim- 
It had been found that a 


Inals. per- 


verted moral sense or vicious habits 


to the 
periods of from fifty to one 


in those subjected process tor 
hundred 
and fifty years (according to the na- 


ture and necessity of the case), under- 


went a mysterious and complete 
radical modification. Thus, a heinous 
offender would awaken completely 
changed, and return to the world a 
usef member of it, if kept ask p 
long enough. If, on restoration, he 


moral cure was assured. As a conse- 


, Capital punishment : 


and im- 


prisonment to hard labor were abol- 





of 1a of the wonderful 
age rning my list rs that 
I « a meagre outline of 
them, at best 

\s a most appropriate inauguration 
of my dvent, my doctor propos d 
that we should call upon the President 
of the World's College of Science, lo- 
cated in the Sandwich Islands, whert 

, : 

most extensive buildings, observa- 


tories, etc., had been erected. Ac- 
l from his pocket a 
much 


took 


little gold disk, like a nine- 


teenth century watch, and, touching 
a spring, began to send atelegram to 
the President, who had a counterpat 
instrument just like the doctor’s—as 
I was told. 

All I could hear or see was a whir- 


ring noise for a few moments and then 
asharpclick. Presently I saw a small 
index moving quickly around the disk 
spelled 
acknowledging ours 


we had, and very soon it had 
outa tc 
and announcing the President's pleas- 
All this without 
any wires or other visible means of 
We 


into the doctor's air-ship, and enjoyed 


legram 


ure to see 


us at once, 


communication ! then stepped 
a most delightful journey. 


Volumes would not suffice to tell 








te 


“i 


selves 
Looking 


telescope (which was easily carried in 


to me in quick succession. 


improved 


through a Small * 
one’s pocket), the range of which was 
about two hundred miles, I saw hun- 
of all 
n itionalities, 
They sailed with 


dreds of balloons sizes and 
and 


various directions. 
the speed of the wind, some higher 


bound in 


shanes 


and some nearer earth, according to 


the direction the navigator would take. 
tor explained to me, that the 
clouds, and 


eoverning winds, 





, were so well understood now, 
rostation and the structure of 





nd a 
balloons had been so thoroughly stud- 
ied, that ‘time and space were anni- 
hilated.” I thought I remember 
have heard this last remark made, 


d to 





some seven hundred years before 

These balloons, when designed to 
carry heavy loads, they call “ aér7- 
vects.”’ Of all the many wonders which 
crowded upon my notice, few were of 
mor stonishing interest to me than 
this art of aérinavigation. Accidents 
were said to be verv rare—more so 


the railroad 
y. Atrip from 
1 or Japan, with 


lan under system of 
the nineteenth centu: 
rk to Austral 
took 
ompletely round 


s to fifteen. 


favoring winds, about six or 
eight hours; and « 


from twelve hour 


n power of these air-ships 
was hot air and electro-galvanism 
comb d pplied to varis or paddl Ss. 
I engines were small, occupying 
only from 15 to 25 cubic feet, accord- 


and constituting 

| ossible to ex- 
plode them. Steam-engines had not 
few had 
‘served in museums, as rare 
The 


th such spe ed and safety 


centuries. A 
been pt 
old curiosities. air-ships were 
driven w 
that it was not at all uncommon for 
a man to live in Boston or New York 
and do business in Chicago or San 


Francisco! 
After a trip of about five hours, we 
alighted in magnificent gardens sur- 
t e, in the midst of 





ing the colleg 


an immense throng assembled to see 
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the latest and greatest wonder in the 
world, even in that age of marvellous 
things. Bells rang, artillery and fire- 
works thundered and 
of music and cheers of rather unpleas- 


blaze d, bands 


ant frequency and emphasis from the 
excited multitudes, greeted our de- 
scent. 

Our first of course, 


found 


all was made, 


sident, whom I 


upon the Pr 


in of 


to be a very dignified gentlem: 


quiet manners and \ 


dress. I noticed at on 
peculiar about his cot 
I could not defir H 
pearance at times of a 
it seemed to 1 | be 
dred vears old: b iu 
his face close] he did 
be more than fifty It 
befor Id S \ d tl 
illusory ch of ex] 
am anticipat what « 
different ] nmyt 
\ mpa d by tl 
made our first visit to 
Sur 1s, wi ll sun 
sicians in the world w 
ed ited al 1 ty a t 
tising their profession 
lready seen was mat! 


was to see was miracuiou 
a nineteenth century 1 

nt I witnessed an 
operation for the transfusion of blood 
nother. A stout, 
healthy young man had been indt 


for a large reward, to part w 
; 


In one « epartl 


from one person to a 


ounces of his blood, to a rich old miser 


who had starved himself into dyspep- 


sia. It was a satisfaction to me to 
know that the 
torture of bleeding freely at the pocket 


miser underwent the 


(as we used to term it), in exchange 
for the vital fluid that was to enrich 
his old anatomy 

One department of the college was 
a gloomy building, having a forbidding 
kind of look t. The walls were 
very thick, and without windows or 
doors. It stood apart by itself, and 
didn’t seem to be frequented. Into 
this we entered by a subterranean 


1 
about 





Saket = 




















THE 


passage-way, known only to the fac- 
ulty. Here was kept the famous 
vir Vite, capable of renewing age 
—of changing old men into youths 





again. This brilliant discovery was 
the gift of the twenty-second century. 
Government bought the secret and 
recipe of its inventor for a fabulous 


sum, and at once made a monopoly of 


He, when about ninety years old, 
It that his health was becoming in- 





n, and determined to renew his 





age; but when he applied to Govern- 
ment for that purpose, it exacted of 
him every dollar he had received 
years before! The old simpleton had 
forgotten to covenant for the use of 
the £/ixzr for himself; so he could but 
submit, with tears and protestations, 
and cursin 
pidity! <A 
Government (which has no soul and 
made an inflexible rule 


his own avaricious stu- 


r 
= 
t 


ing upon this precedent, 


so no mercy 





it an old man applying for the use 


of this magic liquor, should give up to 
public uses all his property, much or 
little, and begin life again poor. Many 
wel the bitter tears shed, and dire 


the lamentations and groans, as old 


men, halting between their love of life 
their almost paramount love of 


old, were oblige 





ive up one or 


5 t 


But Government was in- 


t ot 
exorable; for what did ever 77 care 
whether an old man lived or died? 


\ 

And it was found to be excellent 
policy, too, to make old millionaires 
disgorge their wealth for the public 
weal, so as not to let immense for- 
tunes accumulate in the hands of a few 
men. The money obtained from this 
monopoly was mostly applied to pub- 
lic improvements ; of 


and as the cost 
maintaining the establishment was 


trifling, the revenues from it were 





enormous. The £/érzr was kept in the 
custody of five sworn commissioners 
of whom the President was one ex 
off io): 


istered, it required their unanimous 


and before it could be admin- 


consent — which, however, was rarely 
withheld, and only for grave reasons. 
By its use life might be renewed twice 
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—and in a few cases of extra-robust 
constitutions and pure and virtuous 
lives, three times—for a period of 
about seventy years each time. One 
generous, noble, old fellow, of im- 
mense wealth, who loved bis heirs 
with a doting love, refused ‘to renew 
his years a second time, lest he might 
be poor when his final end came. 
So he actually died to make sure that 
his heirs should be rich! I could not 
learn that any public monument was 
in fact, I 
believe the very place of his burial 


ever erected to his memory ; 


was forgotten. 

While listening to these details, I 
learned that the President had par- 
taken of the £/éxir and this explained 
the peculiar expressions I had noticed 
in his face. His love of learning 
was paramount to all money consid- 
erations, and he cheerfully abandoned 
considerable wealth for the oppor- 
tunity of renewing his youth and 
continuing his studies. 

After a hasty glance at many other 
marvels, we visited the office of the 
Weather Commissioners. As before 
remarked, the laws of meteorology 
had been closely watched and inves- 
tigated. As a result, scientific men 
could not only foretell the weather 
with accuracy, but by electrical and 
other means could actually control 
and distribute rains and showers, etc., 
with great precision. The whole 
country had been divided into “‘ weath- 
er districts,” presided over by com- 
missioners, who proclaimedthe weath- 
er from time to time; so that the 
public 
tainly, what it would be at any place 


knew beforehand, pretty cer- 
on any particular occasion. This was 
found to be of great convenience to 
farmers and out-of-door men. Near 
the Weather Office we found the 
Depot of Mechanic Arts. Here, in 
active operation, was the perpetual- 
motion, which had at last been per- 
fected and applied to machinery with 
immense advantage. In this estab- 
lishment a vast motive power was 
generated, and distributed (by means 
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of ingenious contrivances) over a great 
extent of territory, for the use of me- 
chanics and manufacturers. 

After a 
visit, which afforded me a constant 


prolonged and _ pleasant 


succession of surprises, my doctor and 
I returned home. The next morning, 
in order to show me how facilities for 
doing business had increased since I 
took my dose of Oblivion, the doctor 
took me to the counting-room of a 
We anchored 


gur ship at a balcony ten or twelve 


prosperous merchant. 


stories from the ground. Here the 
merchant kept his office, — partly 
to economize space, and partly to 
avoid noise, dust, flies, and other in- 
conveniences prevalent nearer the 
pavement. The merchant had not 
come in, so we whiled away time ex- 
anuning a map of the United Repub- 
lic of Northand South America. The 
old “Jnited States of A. D. 18— had 
expanded into a_ republic bounded 
north and south by the poles of the 
earth, and east and west by the At 
lantic and Pacific. The ‘ Central 
Government,” or ‘ Republico-Imper- 
jal’’ Government, as it was called, had 
its seat in the City of Mexico; it was pre- 
sided over by one “ President-in-chief” 
elected for twelve years—while the 
Republic was divided into six grand 
divisions, each presided over by a vice 
president, one elected every two years 
to hold his office for six, so that there 
hands” in 
office. The President was taken from 
among the vice-presidents, and was 


were always five ‘old 


ineligible to a second term of office. 
The State government remained pret- 
ty much as in the nineteenth century. 
The British government had succumb- 
ed under a bankrupting national debt, 
misrule, rebellions, civil war, and 
various other national diseases and 
disasters, and was now a humble de- 
pendency of the American Republic ; 
England having finally put itself un- 
der our protection, to be saved from 
the harrassing raids and invasions of 
the Irish. 

While I was studying the map, our 
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host came in. As every profession 
had its own distinctive dress, he wore 
the uniform of a merchant. After 
the complimentary greetings — during 
which he did not express the surprise 
I had expected at seeing me (for ir 
L’ Avenir, men of the world do not 


allow themselves to be a t 


stonished—at 
least, if they are they do not betray 
it, —he opened the door to a tube, 
about a man’s size in diameter. He 
touched a signal-stop, and almost on 
the instant a man shot up from some 
subterranean abode, it might be. He 
proved to be the merchant's foreman. 
The following conversation, translated 
for me by the doctor, will explain itself: 

**Have our balloons and aérivects 
all come in this morning, Mr. Nitrus ?" 
“Yes, sir; all but the Mercurius 


Captain Reckless, from Japan—now 
overdue nearly an hour.” 

“That fellow makes a nuisance of 
himself!’’ exclaimed the merchant. 
« Either he alights in port long before 
daylight and makes an uproar be- 
cause we are not on hand to take 
him in, orelse he worries us by loiter- 
ing. He's gone off his course athous- 
and ortwo miles on a race, I'll bet. 
However, he is a skilful and accurate 
aéronuut, for all his flighty ways; and 
we must put up with him. Are our 
to-day's consignments all ready ?” 

“ All ready, Sir,” 
man, 


re plied the for 

‘*but I fear we cannot send 
forward our Cuba freight to-day, or at 
ht. The mosf 


of itis very heavy freight, and ought 


any rate not before nig 
to go by the Florida and Cuba Bridge. 
The company’s agent telegraphed at 
midnight, that a sudden storm had 
carried away the Little Bahama sec- 
tion and the 
West. 


ten thousand men, with derricks, en- 


‘draw”’ opposite Key 
They immediate ly cde spate he d 
gines, etc.; and it is hoped they can 
repair the break to-day, in time for a 
night train.” If it were not for so much 
heavy ammunition for those ten-mile 
cannon, we might rig one of our sub- 
marines and send the consignment 
through under sea.’ 


Seer en 





it 





“ That will hardly do, Mr. Nitrus,” 
said the “ That freight is 
too valuable to risk by that convey- 


merchant. 


nce: you know it won't bear the 
ist wetting.” 

“Well.” said the other, ‘‘we can 
down the Isthmus road, and 
OV the N yrth 
which is closed up at noon for two 
hours), and so round to Yucatan and 





1 Darien canal bridge 


then through their tunnel to Cuba.” 
That is a long way round,” said 


t merchant. ‘‘ But go at once it 
, by some way or other. You 
} lo the best you can with it, and 

in ir own way; for I must be in 

Halifax at noon to-day, to attend a 

meeting of the directors of the Dover 


and Calais Tunnel Company, to see 
» about that leak ; so 

With a nod and a bow he 
took his leave, as though nothing very 


mportant and unusual had been dis- 


What next? I thought to myself. 
Florida to Cuba— 


sss Darien—tunnels every- 


wh ins that range ten miles, and 
boats that sail under seas as well as 
in air! Is there nothing new under 
th 1 

But I must draw my meagre, and 
at best unsatisfactory, recital to a 
close. I may as well end at one point 
as another, for were I to write volumes, 


t seems to me I could convey but an 
imperfect idea of the wonders and de- 
vices of the advanced civilization of 
Railroads and steam vessels were 
disused, excepting merely for amuse- 
ment. Carriages were only used for 
short journeys, and were impelled by 


hot air or electricity. Horses were 
kept only for pleasure and recreation, 
all heavy loads being drawn by ma- 
chinery. 

Buildings were warmed entirely by 
the rays of the sun. These could be 
condensed into large receptacles, so as 
to afford a supply for cloudy weather. 
A month's supply could be laid up in 
one warm sunny day. 
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Artificial light was obtained from 
water alone, and portable lamps were 
filled with it instead of oil. 

The telegraph had been so devel- 
oped and perfected that mails and 
post - offices were no more. Corre- 
sponding by that means was as com- 
mon as, and much more convenient 
than, the postal system of my day. 
This had led to a peculiar abbrevia- 
tion of words and condensation of 
style; and from this and other causes 
the English (which had become the 
language of the whole world) was’ 


greatly modified — possibly improved. 


And here I will digress a little, to say 
that I was annoyed beyond toleration 
by the persistent importunities of anti- 
quarians, who wished me to ¢ xplain 
idioms and expressions used by the 
vulgar writers of 18—, and to give 
their history. They found it impos- 
sible to understand such words as 


= blatherskite,” “ skedaddle,” “ dead- 
beat,”” “‘ bosh,” “ humbug,” “ bum- 
mer,” and hundreds of others. What 


I suffered in the difficult exegesis of 
slang phrases, no one may ever know. 

I cannot take the space to even hint 
at the great changes I found in the 
entire social system of the world. I 
must draw to a close, with the remark 
that the French and other continental 
European tongues of the nineteenth 
century had all become dead lan- 


guages, preserved and cultivated 


among “terat?, The Latin remained 
exactly as I had known it—thanks to 
the conservatism and jealous care of 
scholars, whose delight it had been, 
both as a medium of communication 
between different nationalities and as 
a source of culture during so many 
centuries. 

I found but few things as I had left 
them some seven hundred years be- 
fore, and I cannot say that I felt much 
satisfaction in my tour of observation. 
Mankind had increased and multiplied 
greatly, but the laws of poor frail hu- 
man nature remained unchanged, and 
vices and follies seemed to have kept 
pace with other things. 


To my unspeakable satisfaction, 
however, I found the pure and simple 
faith taught by the Man of Sorrows 
whom this night commemorates, to be 
the universal faith and religion of the 
world. Heathenism and idolatry had 
been utterly extirpated, and the light 
of Christianity shown into all the cor- 
ners of the earth. In my exultation, 
as I recognized the glorious triumph 
of truth over error, I could not repress 





a shout of joy 
when my wife aroused me from a long 
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Oh! twit and flutte 


«*From your am 


And let us be happ 





And sing all the day t 
g ) 


ush in the heather ! 
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nap in my easy chair, with the quiet 
remark that I had perhaps better come 
back to Earth—as it is in the nine- 
teenth century. 





BY this time the ‘night was almost 
gone, the storm had abated, and at 
day-break the iron-horse, having 
been supplied with its necessary re- 
freshment, moved on with our happy 
travellers, who were not at all dissat- 
istied weth the night spent in a snow- 
drift. E. M. SMAttey. 
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and trill 


ether, — 


For to- day and to - day is well-a- day, 


Though to-morrow be stormy weather! 
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I. 7 


of course I didn’t go to 


TO; 
1 Utah on purpose to spend 


C 
€ 


€ 
) 


4 


iristmas there, 


that season of the year 


t would look least like 


Newb 


his winter. Be 


not with the 
| in view of telling you about it. 


even 


id yet, while making this disclaim- 


necessary, doubtless, to convince 
that I am not as crazy as tke 
st ‘saint’ among them, and 
preclude your snubbing me at 
s; moment, and passing on to the 
story —I must explain that a 
stmas in Salt Lake City is not the 
bleak, barren, lugubrious affair 
you Of that 


may imagine. you 


perhaps become assured as we 
home is the place on 


stmas-day, we all know; and 
would have claimed and pos- 
e presence of your humble 
Christmas of 186— 
the exigencies of the 
rpe, Blunt & Co. permitted it. 

know S., B. & Co., I suppose ? 


oods and nouons, 


r on the 


sale worsted g 
street. First-class firm 
Well, it had been 
1d necessary to send some 

iia City, White | 
certain debtors 
Year's that promised to become 


Lake 
ery respect, 
one to 
Salt 


before 


> 


ine and 


me ducks” if not nursed a little, 
| also to carry samples and make 
ie little presents. Orders were not 
ed, of course, from that section 
; but Sharpe 


da great hobby of distributing dou- 


in the dull winter season, when 
bid for an 
‘sowing winter grain,” so he 
d it—-and I vow he hardly ever 
d to get crops from it. 
me, “you 
Mountains 


you 


good 
said to 
Rocky 


sure 


ury,”” he 
plough the 


take 


this has, as you say, 
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CHRISTMAS 


firm of 





AT SALT LAKE. 

very little to do with my Christmas 

I will attempt to reach it 

I forgot that you were 
the 

awaiting better stories in plenty, and 


adventure. 
more directly. 
seated around glowing grate, 
not moping over the plains in one of 
those 


plenty and incidents so scarce that the 


overland stages, with time so 
longer you make a story last, the bet- 
ter your coachfellows like you. 
Well—lI had finished in Nevada, 
and was making my way With the best 
expedition possible, to Salt Lake City. 
My plans for the short campaign at 
the had been all 
matured, and I was enjoying 
chat with Jake, the fat driver, having 
rhe air 


was crisp and bracing, but by no 


Mormon capital 


a good 


mounted to his breezy perch. 


means severe on one’s extremities ; 
first, because the extremities were well 
protected by the nice beaver furs 


which are so cheap and abundant in 
that part of the country, and second, 
because the wind was from the west 
and so slight that it just followed our 
big sleigh at a respectful distance. 


Sleighing was quite a rare sensation, 


and everybody —passengers, driver, 
and horses—were in fine spirits. The 
nice, even coat of snow that lay upon 


the ground was actually a great im- 
provement to the face of nature—an 
application of lily-white being, in the 
) 


case of very ugly women and 
alkaline plains, entirely 
able. 

We had rounded the point of the 
short range of Western Mountains, at 
fect, 
riding all day, and knew that we were 
in the \ alley of the Great Salt Lake. 

“ There,” said Jake, with many an 


very 
commend- 


whose seemingly, we had been 


interjective aside to his team, ‘lays 
a lake that’s got no other like it in 
the world; and there squats a people 
that's as peculiaras the lake. Nobody 


can make nothing out of either. (With 








































near leader.) The 


a whack at the 
scientifickest of "em comes and exam- 
ines that lake, and goes home and 
concludes that they don't know noth- 


ing aboutgit—where it comes from 
nor where it Hi! hi! And 
as for old Brigham and his subjects, 
the politici 
the military have come 


woe 
BYUS>- 


and 
here and the 
newspaper men have come here, and 


ins have come here 


they go back 
sight less confident in what they know 


git up/—a darned 
about ‘em than what they were when 
But there is sort of 
all about Brig- 
(Whack! whack !) 


they came. one 
travellers that knows 
ham’'s business. 
They come through here and stop 
over long enough to eat a good square 
the hotel, take a walk up 
around by the Lion House, talk a few 
minutes with a bloody Gentile auc- 


meal at 


tioneer that loafs around the hotel, or 


else with a crazy Mormon deacon who 
blacks boots for two dollars a month, 
and—//cy know all about the Mormon 
If they talked with the auc- 
tioneer, they know jest how Brigham’s 


cwoose ort t 
goose rt 


question. 


» be cooked, and they're 
going to make arrangements to have 


g 
it put in the oven jest as soon as they 
get back to the States. If they talked 
with the deacon, they are satisfied 


that the Mormons are happy, peace- 


able, contented, loyal, and lovely; 
and that old Brigham is honest, tem- 
perate, pious as h—Ill, and a great 
man and a great martyr. That's 
what “Aey think. Go ‘loag/ Ever 


been there, Cap'n ? 
“Yes,” 1 


several days ; so | 


“but I stayed 
must own 
about it. 


up to 
knowing nothing But I am 
willing to |] 

And, taking me at my word, Jake 
pro eeded ti 


arn.” 


» enlighten me concerning 
the facts of interest suggested by our 


} 


conversation above recorded, and by 


the dwellings which we passed —still 
were 
the narrow strip of lake bottom land, 
and twenty 
Brigham's capital. 

“ There,” said he, passing a low, long 


sparse, notwithstanding we on 


within miles of King 
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cottage, with three or four front doors, 
and a roof running parallel with the 
road—the very counterpart of so many 
more dwellings in that queer king- 
dom —‘‘ there lives old Elder H—. 
He's got eight wives, though the best 
of ‘em is in the corner of th 
yonder, under the sod, along 


carden 


of the 


young sergeant that she tried to run 
away with. He was shot by the Dan- 
ites that was watchin’ for em, and she 


—git up '/—she pulled his revolver out 


of his belt and plumped a little bullet 


into her gizzard quicker 'n a wink, 
They buried ‘em up so quietly that 
nobody knew anything of it for four 
or five years. fii!" (wi : 

Next we came to a much worse sort 
of an edifice. 

‘Bishop McKillup lives there. He's 


got only three wives, and they three 


all put together don’t know enough 
to pound sand with a mallet, with a 
receipt on the handle.” 

For which striking symbol of imbe- 
cility I should have given Jake a good 


deal of credit, if I had not heard him 


using it several times before as a reg: 
ular stock expression. 

“See a little hole in yonder rock, 
about half-way up the side of that 
mountain? Don't, eh? Well, its 
there, but do n’t show much from the 


road. It's the mouth of a deep cave, 
They tell great stories about tha 
You can’t get a Mormon into that hole 
more'n could get him into the 
crater of Mount Vitruvius! G77 up 
They call it ‘the Danites’ Cav 
most of 'em believes that the 

take the unfaithful ones there to give 
They talk 


found there, and 


you 


n¢ 


Danites 


‘em ‘bloody atonement.’ 
bones being 
all that.” 


Was it growing colder on the driver's 


about 


perch, or was it only a shudder that 
passed over me? Clearly, it was a 


cold damp wind from the dark bosom 


of the gloomy lake. It chilled us 
momentarily, and crept up the moun- 
tain side toward the Danites’ Cave! 


“Hallo! 


mond’s plac eC. 


old man Red- 
Lordy ! how slick he’s 


here is 
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th the father; — all 


s wood-pile laid up! Wonder 
do n't paint the ends of the sticks. 
His daughter's going 
ken’ by Elder Carkin to- 
t bein’ Christmas- day. Now 
irl: I'd like to know 


in her mind to-night, 


poor ¢ 





ning 
vy something about that gal— 
to spark her up myself once, but 

) use. They ‘re English. 
in's neatest, tidiest, thriftiest 
n these parts; but he goes the 
ry on Brigham and the Book 
on. One day last spring we 
slough back 


road's been ch inged since 


ind | rers to 


wheel in a just 


sent the passen 


Killup’s and come off over here 
man was getting the wheel 
it the city. I found out all 


Redmond family. S’pose 
1 great many others, though, 
d with Mormonism, 

it half so, out of sympathy 


cle 


share of baggage, but 


+ { ¢ 
] 


out; 


art d 

rood , 
hind an important article — 
He was 
Mormon business, 


the girl's sweetheart. 
d with the 
s too proud to come along on 
s account while he knew what 


bug their d——d religion was. 


g¢ / (whack)—Consequence, 
fellow 


1, girl miserable here 


unhappy over in 
She 
d away twenty per cent, since 

un to see her at the door, 
ind she 
it came from the city way, as 

1 Gabriel on 
but she looks 
ip better than the average of 
girls, that ’s 


with old Carkin. 


was watchin’ every 


xpected the ang 


y next coach; 


M — and 


rmon 
the matter 
He knows 


what's a good 
n for his business, , 


Sh 


you bet! 


driver went on in quite a gar- 
happiness 


strain concerning th 


Carkin, the beauty and misery of 


— that, it seems, was 
bride — 


and 


Redmond 

e of the prospective 
the 
nerits of the system which this case 


illy veneral merits 
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59 
illustrates. But I was no longer an 
appreciative listener. 
engaged with the story of Zelda Red- 
mond, until, just as the 
ting in full glory, and the unique capi- 
tal of the Mormon Zion had heaved in 


I was inwardly 





sun was sct- 


sight, the scene to the eastward ab- 
not 


so richly beautiful as I had seen it in 


sorbed all other thoughts. It was 


summer time, when its houses of 
white mastic showed more clearly 
against the green foliage by which 
each was surrounded: nor had the 
high mountains beyond that soft pur- 


ple tinge which so charms and delights 
the fresh observer that he 
reverting to it constantly without his 
But 


well as that of 


finds his ey 


volition. the eye's appetite, as 
the 
ened by a winter's ride; 


of Salt Lake City seemed every whit 


stomach, is quick- 


and the view 


to us then as ever it did 
making a 


wayworn cmigrants to 


as welcome 





to any traveller n exception 


of those weary, 


whom, looking down from the outlet 
of yonder mountain cafion at the east, 
the city and its surrounding fertile 





lain suddenly appear, and the sight 


is gulped in with all the rapture that 
is born of long privation. 
To us the abode of the 
Prophet and his peo} 
] sible — first the 


of curling against 


Practical 
le grew gradu: 
white columns 
the 


mountains, 


ally 
smoke 
brown of the 
wards the outlines of the huge whale- 
Tabernacle, and then other 


green- 
sides atter- 
shaped 
large and prominent buildings. | 
curling the 
nd heart beneath ; 


of any sort on this 


it h 
column was symbol of a 
home a and so wel- 
come was a font 
Christmas Eve that we 


posed to question the propriety of the 


were little dis- 
institutions which founded these homes 
and rooted this thrift here in the wide, 
wide wilderness. 

The driver amused himself, as usual, 
by tempting the passengers to guess 
at the distance that intervened between 


the coach and the city; and they 
guessed as wide as some of you will 
do, “Ais Christmas Eve, concerning 


the altitude of the hat upon the wain- 
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scoting; for the air was so rare and 
clear and dry that, while the old moun- 
tain the middle seat 


guessed a dozen miles, the actress 


traveller upon 
upon the rear seat, with less of logic 
or experience to guide her estimate, 
miles with the 
By and by the Jordan 
we could n't, by the most 


said fwo 


confidence 


most eager 


was passed 
violent effort, pump up any interest 
in the stupid stream on account of its 
name), and we ascended the slight in- 
cline to the City of the Saints. 


II. 


Our names being registered at the 
principal hotel in the town, and the 
peculiar but withal ample and com- 

] 


fortable supper provided by the saintly 


host's first two wives having been 
voraciously eaten, we began to dispose 


All exX- 


cept myself made a rush for the the- 


of ourselves for the evening. 


atre, after the manner of all strangers 
who find themselves left over-night at 
Salt Lake. 


call , , eS 
cals, as they go now-a-days, expecially 


I have no zest for theatri- 


determined to 


and 


on the frontier, and I 

settle down to my cigar such so- 
ciality as I could encounter in the office 
of the hotel. 
is not likely to go to sleep for want of 


A commercial traveller 


something to say or somebody to say 
it to. Weused to have a proverb that 
a “drummer” who could n't get upa 
good lively conversation with a stone 
post was not fit for his calling. 

Very like a indeed, 
seemed the stupid-looking young man 


stone post, 
who sat warming himself beyond the 
stove-drum. Motionless, voiceless, ex- 
pressionless as to the countenance, he 
to 
deter the average stranger from any 
attempt at sociability. With me, of 
course, the young man’s stolidity or 


seemed so difficult a subject as 


self-absorption was only an extra in- 
centive to effort. 

“Here, Newbury,” thought I to my- 
self, ‘is a subject for you to practice 
upon. Go in.” 
And I went in. 
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You have practiced more or less, 
have not, the 
character, as found in travelling « 


you investigation of 
om- 
panions or in persons accidentally en- 
tell 
has the same fascination as prospect- 
ing in the gold gulches, and is a great 


countered anywhere? I you it 


deal less expensive. Sometimes it is 
a big rich nugget which you turn up, 
sometimes a dull chunk of pyrites. If 
gold, you congratulate yourself; if the 
baser mineral, you don’t mind it. 

I found my unprepossessing young 
customer beyond the stove-drum to be 
more of a nugget than | 
pated. 

“Stranger, excuse me,” said I, 
“Could you tell me what the attrac- 
tion is at the to-night?” (I 
knew all the while. 

‘No, indeed, he could n't.” Still 
the big 


had antici- 


theatre 


gazing in a hostile fashion at 
stove.) 

‘‘] suppose it will be something ex- 
tra, being Christmas Eve ?”’ 


The young man knitted his brows 
a little, though they were not well 
adapted for that operation. It was a 


high, full, round forehead, and a well- 
mobile 
mperament 


shaped face, with thin and 
lips, indicating a nervous te 
The cheeks 


covered 


and sensitive disposition. 





and chin were rather sparsely 


with a light beard —the beard of hon- 
est young manhood, particularly to be 
noted in the adolescent European — 
in fact, rather slightingly looked upon 


in America as evidence of the vealy 
My wis-a- 
upon 
me, and I was at once his friend. Full, 


condition of man’s estate. 
vis presently turned his eyes 
clear, dark blue or gray in their color, 
and positive in their expression, they 
told me at once how hastily I had 
judged in deciding unfavorably con- 
man's character. 
, it is Christmas Eve,” he said; 
think disagret 
spending Christmas Eveinan inn, so?” 
An “inn’’—not a hotel. So, so, 
the young man is English. He's got 
his 2's well subjection. He 
must be educated then, 


cerning the young 
“ Yes 
“don't you able 


it 1S 


under 





SE 














“= 








‘Il have seen enoug! 


MY 





‘Yes, indeed,” I replied. “T've 


st a mind to go up and wish Brig- 
merry Christmas—Brigham and 
hem—.lfrs. Young.” 
int in the way of pleasantry of 
yut the youth frowned all the 
ind looked very uncomfortable. 
ist sound him on the Mormon 
then. 
ive you been in Salt Lake 
* 1 asked. 
[ am only arrived to-day,” he re- 
mically. 
Been out much ?” 


What do you think of the peculiar 


1 of this country ? 
[ think—I think, Sir, it is a most 
is, fanatical, wicked fraud 
id heard the same verdict, with 


many 


rs, some of whom knew of 


talking, and some 


yut I observed, in the case of 
locutor, that his bosom was 
’ violently his lips were 
1, and indicated by their shape 
nanner of distress. There was 
tly some xtra cause for this 
f denun on 
W I put in, “ it isn’t so en- 
bad ; most of these people seem 
) ited, and they also seem 
is the a I had all 


irgcuments at my tongue’s end, 


ve, Blunt & Co. had a large 
young man gritted his teeth in 
Ever know any of them person- 
I inquired, gently. 
Yes,—no. Not reallv: but I 
1 the working of the thing, 
ird more about it.” 





1 to show me 
is a2 monstrous outrage, Sir.” 
You know some of these Utah 

le then ?” 


Yes, people that I'm going to see.” 


‘ Relatives ? 


Yes—no; not relatives, but par- 
1s," (glancing around ner- 
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vously at the inane clerk, the only 
person now remaining in the room 
besides ourselves.) ‘* Indeed, I may as 
well tell you that I have come over 
here from England in pursuit of a 
young woman who was brought here 
inclination, by foolish, 


I think you are my 


against her 
fanatical parents. 
friend—may I not count you so?” 

Eureka! It was Zelda Redmond's 
sweetheart. I could hazard any 
amount, 

It is not worth while to detail the con- 
versation by which I gradually became 
possessed of my young friend's story. 
He was, as you have already judged, 
a frank, outspoken person, yet I am 
proud to believe that he would not 
have revealed facts and unbosomed 
emotions that lay so close to his in- 
most heart, had he not seen in me an 
apparently sincere, interest d and 
reasonably discreet friend, who might 
be of service to him in the way of ad- 
vice and information, if nothing mor 


the desk had 


dozed off to sleep, and we could dis- 
r 


The inane person at 


cuss the situation at our pleasure. My 
friend's name, I learned, was Harry 
Bloodg ) vd. Since Ze lda had come to 
America with her parents, he had 
held no « l 


had endeavored to forget that th 


rrespondence with her, ar 


was any such person. He had flat- 
tered himself that he had succeeded, 
and that the 
had been at least cauterized, if not 
healed : when, a few weeks before, he 
had received a letter from Zelda—the 
only one since they had parted. It 


wound to his affections 


told in burning words the story of her 
degradation, of which the garrulous 
driver had already possessed me. Itre- 
newed the assurance of her steadfast 
love for her “‘ old friend” and for him 
only; and then followed the gush of 
feeling with which her true and fem- 
inine heart, no less proud than true, 
brought itself to appeal to one who 
had refused to follow her into a far- 
off fanatical community. 

I saw it all—the presence of danger 
had revealed to these two excellent 
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natures, temporarily estranged, how 
necessary they were to each other— 
just as in chemistry, the presence of a 
third and 


sometimes 


element is 
necessary to effect the 
Bloodgood had 
promptly, nay, eagerly, accepted the 


dD 


antagonistic 
union of two others. 
office thus offered by circumstances— 


that of Zelda's 
what else ? 


rescuer, defender— 
He would fly to her side, 
snatch her from the sensuous cupidity 
of the tyrant who claimed her, and 
from the almost equally dangerous 
fanaticism of her parents. 

But how ? 

Ah, ow? Zelda's letter 
rected with sufficient mi 
to reach the 
Saints, 


had di- 
uteness how 
city of the so-called 
father’s cot- 
tage Beyond 
that, he must for the present trust to 
Providence and his own courage,—for 
he had not failed to hear, espec ially 


since arriving near the Mormon capi- 


and thence her 


her prison it was also, 


tal, what deadly opposition met the 
mortal who should attempt to inter- 
fere violently with the institution of 
the Brighamites. 

Before long we had arranged our 
plans for blocking Elder Carkin’s little 
reinforcement of his 
im- 


game for the 
harem. Bloodgood, naturally 
petuous, was for going at once, on the 
advent of Christmas morning, to the 
prison of his sweetheart, overwhelm- 
ing her infatuated parents with his 
overpowering because righteous argu- 
ments, and preventing the marriage 
with Carkin by such means as could 
best be used—shooting the old villain 
on the spot would be the only way, he 
thought. 

I had no objection whatever to the 


shooting 


>? 


provided it could be done 
ruin to our interests—nay, 
death to but of 
course I saw the utter impracticabil- 
I counselled 
more circumspection, and recom- 
mended that Harry's visit be deferred 
until evening, for reasons which may 
appear further along. Jake, who was 
a favorite all along his route, and es- 


without 


certain our hero; 


ity of his whole plan. 
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pecially at the Redmond farmhouse, 
was to co-operate, and to be consulted 
to the 
was to 


beforehand as details of the 
plan. He and 
skirmish with the old folks during 


the day-time ; l was to operate 


reconnoltcr 


special field of my own, and young 
Bloodgox d sufficient 
opportunity couras 


was promise d 
to display his 
endurance, and combativeness, 
three, during the coming evening. 
all went 


on the 


well, the eastward-bound 


stage following morning was 


to bear away from Salt Lake ; 
teresting young couple whom, by 


time, according to the divine 
nance, no man could put asul 


The 


did not turn out precisely as 


be heme was a bold one. 


tic ipated. 
By and by the few th 

guests of the house stragg 

began warming their toes and discuss- 

ing the play. The inane clerk waked 

up and moved about almost as 

idly as a snail, to procure candles ; 

keys. Mingling in the 


mys¢ lf, I noticed young 


conversat 
Bloodgoc d 
a remote corner of the room, int 
and incessantly perusing a miniatu 
picture and a much-worn letter. 

I knew very well 


letter and sat for that picture. 


who wrote 


Ill. 


Nature did herself credit next morn- 
ing, by opening the day unsurpassed 
in brightness and beauty, though Jake 
the jehu, coming in from a journey 
to the stable for his customary morn- 


ing call upon his team and his cus- 
tomary swear at the hostler, “ 
cioned " that there would be a change 
in the wind within twenty-four hours. 
All day long the sleigh-bells rang, 
and well-jockeyed dashed 
through East Temple street, the main 
thoroughfare of the town. ‘“ The 
President's” was the finest turn-out of 
all: for, first he was “ the President” 
and custodian of the treasures of both 
church and 


horses 


state; second, it was 
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Christmas, and his subjects, largely 
English, would particularly appreciate 
full observance of their great holi- 
day; and third, the pair of blacks 
which drew his Excellency had just 
been bought for his favorite Amelia, 
then but recently espoused. 
I watched ‘“ The President's” equip- 
», determined to follow it closely to 
Lion House ; for I had particular 
business with the proprietor of that 


and that castle, first in behalf 


slunt & Co., and second, 
Bloodgood, 


> 


Sharpe, 
in the interest of Red- 
mond & Co, 

It dashes through all the streets in 
town, followed at a respectful distance 


numberless turn-outs of all sorts 


rades Cit 


ant sleighs and pairs 
nating with homely sleds rigged 
wagon-horses and filled with the 
pe of Zion —happy children by the 
re, out for a holiday and hilarious 
ond measure. It seems as if the 


rit of holiday and hilarity were 


what like the Gets¢ which moved 
t's wondrous engine: the smaller 
within, the 


you compress it 


force it will exert in getting out, 


By and by “ the President's” spank- 


r blacks turned up the street leading 
Eagle Gate—the royalty-like 
and 


after a suitable interval. 


yrtal to the pretender’s palace ; 
followed 

We had a pleasant talk, the Presi- 

nt and I, who had the advantage 

several former meetings and some- 
hing of an acquaintance—enough to 
nake my visit welcome at such a dul 
ison of the year. 

What passed between us, other than 
that 
what is 
tial to the events of this story, 


nversation, or indeed, what 


rsation was, beyond 
need now to be divulged. 
Suffice it that the 
more than usually communicative and 

ynfidential. 

“Yes,"’ he said, replying to a re- 
mark upon the solidity and symmetry 
of his governing system, religious and 


oes not 


President became 


political,—** yes, we are strong, as you 


say. We can fight the devil to good 


advantage, whether he shows himself 
inside or outside our communion. 

‘* But you have no idea what diffi- 
culties I have to deal with, Sir. One 
man can't do everything, and I must 
trust a great part of my work to my 
elders. good men, but— 
human nature isn’t perfect in Utah 
An elder 


or an apostle is altogether likely to be 


They are 


any more than elsewhere. 
stupid on some points or else too wise 
on others; and I have to keep a 
sharp watch on all to prevent their 
something, intentionally or 
otherwise, to knock my throne out 
from under me.” 

‘« By the way,”’ insinuated, “ there 


doing 


is Elder Carkin, whose name I hap- 
pened to hear mentioned to-day ; under 
which head do you rank him, knave 
or fool?” 

The Head of the Church of the Lat- 
ter Day put up his hands in a des- 
pairing, deprecating way, at hearing 
the substance of his speech thus flip- 
pantly embodied in two opprobrious 
words, but said nothing in the way 
of rebuke. 

“Carkin,” he replied, “is a good, 
pious man, and a hard worker for the 
church ; but he is gross, and natural- 
ly selfish, and withal a little dull of 
comprehension.” 

I did not comprehend at the mo- 
ment the precise animus of this criti- 
cism as it was afterwards revealed to 
me. 

*«Oh, I remember, now,”’ I said, after 
a little pause, ‘‘ what it was I heard 
about Elder Carkin. 
a fifth ‘ rib’ to-night.” 

“ Yes, the daughter of Brother Red- 
mond, one of our best farmers. She 
isa chip of the old block—one of 
those girls with intellect, but sufficient 
amiability and feminine devotion to 
be contented with applying that intel- 
lect to the duties of the sphere which 
bounds her. If she had been a king's 
daughter, she could have given her 
genius to diplomacy, dress, reform, or 
benevolence, according to her sur- 
roundings and developings; if an 


He is to espouse 
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artist’s daughter, she might have dis- 
covered atalent for art or literature ; 
being a farmer's daughter, and those 
whom she loves plain, practical, pro- 
ducing people, she develops a talent 
for inventing farm and_ household 
devices, and for beautifying the home 
of which she herself is the chiefest 
ornament.” 

I perceived that my distinguished 
interlocutor was becoming very en- 
thusiastic 
began to feel rather jealous that any 


about the young lady, and 


one except myself should feel a spe- 
But then, I 
“the 
while on the subject 


cial interest in our Zelda. 
recollected it was a way that 
President” had, 
of woman, a sex in which he may be 
said to possess a larger interest than 
any other man in any civilized coun- 
try. Besides, I could not but see that 
this admiration of the Mormon auto- 


crat for the girl in whose behalf I had 


illed was greater in favor of 
our project. In fact, the fruit which I 
had come to plant and nurture, seemed 
about to 


ready ripe into my hand. 


really c: 


surprise me by dropping 
lVould he 
interfere in behalf of love and honor 
against lust and dishonor ? 

** Zelda knows the whole science or 


farming, and interests herself amaz- 
animals and fowls, in 
etc. I don't know but 


she takes the passion from me. But 


} 


ingly in fine 
silk growing, 
she is entirely feminine and gentle, 
and finds plenty of time to keep up 
her litt em- 
broidery, music, etc. Oh, Sir, she plays 
the violin exquisitely! Do you think 
No? Well, 


only to see her and hear 


accomplishments of 


it graceful for a lady? 
you have 
her to destroy your skepticism.” 

How familiar this ruler was, appar- 
ently, with all his people, even to their 
minutest Such a 
warm-hearted, enthusiastic man, too, 
evidently I must broach to him the 
object of my errand ! 

I did broachit. The pseudo proph- 


characteristics ! 


et was powerfully affected—doubtless 
at realizing the 
unwarranted 


indiscretion of his 


frankness. His face 
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flushed more than usual, and his extra- 
ordinary chest heaved with evident 
emotion. He drummed sharply upon 
the table, fumbled papers, and called 
to him twice a dessicated 
specimen of humanity who was acting 
clerk. But the final re- 


once or 


as an office 
sult was: 

‘‘No; I can’t see how I can inter- 
fere to prevent this match. My heart 
says yes; my duty—the interest of 
the church—says no.” 

I saw plainly by the Prophet’s 
answer, nervous and agitated in spite 
of himself, that he would prize my 
room higher than my company, just 
atthat time, and, understanding pretty 
well the science of going at the right 
time, I was not long in bestowing on 
Brigham the advantage of my absence, 
sending home 
shaft— 

“ Really, Mr. President, I can’t help 
thinking that you have now an op- 


to him, as a parti 


portunity todo an act which will go 
great 


I could 


a general mention of 


far to propitiate towards you a 


many people in the 


otates. 
very well secure 
the event through the press.” 

But he had now got to looking quite 
stern and consequential—Presidential 
ghtsay, more specifically 


shor k his 


argument, clever as I thought it. 





perhaps I m 


—and only head at my 


IV. 


“That evening, as the shadows of 
the western mountains, 
and longer upon the 
of the 
vanished 
fallen apart from mere attenuation— 
there was to be seen a particularly 
ruddy glow of light and warmth 
within the windows of the Redmond 


grown longer 
dark expanse 
Lake, finally 
as if they had 


never freezing 
altogether, 


cottage, nestled so snugly under the 
Christmas light and 
Around the cottage’ 
That is the way I told it when I got 
started to write this story out once for 
print. You can see what an elegant 
thing it would have been if I had only 


steep hill-side. 


warmth ! 
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finished it and printed it in some of 
the weekly papers—“ to be continued” 


as long as the editor would pay, or 
until the demands of spinster readers 
to know “ how that everlasting story 
was to come out’ had become too im- 


rative to be longer disregarded. 


| 

In point of fact, there was a nice 
little gathering at Redmond’s place at 

1c hour indicated. A Mr. Massey, a 

in-law from Postville, fifty 

sup the Jordan, had an invita- 

, taken advantage of the sleighing, 

|came down to spend Christmas 

his kinsman. The children, 

\ vs and Redmonds, were mak- 

lively for everybody, and par- 

ticularly for Jake, who, calling in the 

f yn according to appointment, 

1anaged to receive an invitation 

to dinner at four, for himself and a 

ilar friend. The women had 

f ind garrulously canvassed 

7 marriage, that was now so near 

) if the wardrobe, somewhat 

t must be adm d, for there 

was not one garment in ten to what 

two had had in old England; 

then, ‘‘we must save from our 

\ xuries and give to the Lord,” 

said the pious matrons. Indeed, they 

to talk in the cant of the church, 

poor human nature would give 

iltogether, and they would be 

demoralized at contemplating 

rage that was about to happen. 

Oh, I'm so glad you are here, sis- 

ter, to be with me through this trial!" 

Mrs. Redmond, just as the men 

Wel oming In trom an unwarrant- 

ably long inspection of the stock 
| poultry at the barns. 

\nd Farmer Redmond had just been 
saying the same thing to brother 
Massey ! 

\t the time the reader is introduced 
to the cottage by means of following 

ruddy glow mentioned in the 
extract, the Christmas dinner 

I regret to say, ov The goose, 

d specially for the occasion, 
}, ] 


had proved excellent, and the roast 
from “ Bishop” Kesler’s steer had that 


5 
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rich flavor which characterizes the 
beef of this valley; while the celery, 
the pickled mangoes, the beautiful 
(Zelda's product, the proud 
mother told me), the historical plum 
pudding 


bread 


, which, not being well versed 
in English notions, I had not appreci- 
ated until this time, the apples and 
the grapes, muscats from Redmond’s 
own grapery and excelling the real 
malaga in flavor,—all these, washed 
down with a good port wine which our 
host had acquired the knack of mak- 
ing, from a Californian proselyte who 
worked for him the 
topped off with some of dame Red- 


first year, and 


mond's excellent coffee—a bever ive 
upon which she still insisted, in spite of 
Br h m —and some good « rars which 
I had | 
we all felt within us a glow of good 
and fraternity, 


yrought, —it is no wonder that 


} 


fecling warming the 
soul as the glow in the huge fireplace 
warmed the body. 


children 





had consented to do 





th evelries in the ‘ other room,” 
with a proviso that any of them might 
come into the elder assembly “ just 
when they'd a mind to,” especially 
when Zelda played ‘Sounds from 
Home.” Theconversation had turned, 
as I had calculated and hoped, upon 


The 


farmers grew eloquent upon the supe- 


old times and England. two 


riority of English life at Christmas tide, 


‘or any other time, for that matter,” 


they added. It was not unnatural 
that their better halves should inter- 
pose a sigh cr two, and a rather sad 


‘‘] wish we were there to-night! 
You think it 


that such hilarity was going on with- 


may rather strange 


out any reference to the event which 
was expected within a very few hours. 
The fact was this: Farmer Redmond 
had resolved upon a good hearty 
Christmas—“ the last,”’ he said, “ that 
I shall enioy with my children all here, 
and all my own.” He had not, of 
course, fanatic that he was, reckoned 
the “taking” of his daughter by a 
high church functionary in the light of 
a misfortune ; but still, had he stopped 
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and analyzed it, there was a certain 
vague feeling which did not come far 
short of that. And this vague feeling 
was to be best satisfied, he thought, 
by a merry-making. There was 
Sardanapalus in the 
pious Briton, after all. The Masseys, 
«1 Mormons, and not feeling 


something of 


being 
stincts towards Zelda, of 
in the father's ac- 
the 


a parent's I 
cours¢ quiesced 
tion, and thought the alliance with 
Elder a high honor and ad 


And Zelda? She 


happiest of all; bustling about in the 


antage. 
had seemed the 


preparation of the dinner, and finally, 


when all was nearly ready, arraying 


herself in her best suit—the same 
in which she was to stand up and 
be given away to Elder Carkin. 


There is no doubt but that this happy 


frame of mind had been brought about 


in great measure by a brief interview 


with Jake, in the morning, while her 
mother had gone tothe cellar for fruit 
and wine wherewith to treat him. 
Jake had told her all in answer to the 
eager questioning of her eyes—for she 
had divined something extraordinary 


from his mann 


The eyes, —dark 


and tru l and eloquent, —the 
same which had fascinated in turn her 
Harry, ind honest Jake and —— — | 


can only guess whom else—now be- 
£ then to overflow, and 
then she fell to hugging Jake at 

} 


ran to swim, 
such 
a rate that must have been either 
ed to past disappointments or 
else aggravated at the hopelessness of 
his futun 


“ I 
him!” she sa 


recon 


the former, he claimed. 
ll him to ce I will go with 
d at last, quivering all 


me, 


ission so long restrained, 
withheld, a hope so long 


over witha p 
a joy so long 
deferred. 
And the children 
making the ‘other room” 


now, as were 
ring with 
their merry the talk 
their elders fell upon Old England 
and its Chr 


cames, among 


istmas comforts, and the 





women wished they were there. 
said Jake ab- 
‘that there's any young man 


“Do vou suppose,” 


ruptly, 
over there who wishes he was here? 
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Particularly on Miss Zelda's ac- 
count ?”’ 

A cloud passed over the counte- 
nances of the parents, and Zelda's face, 
usually pale, blushed and faded alter- 
nately. 

« Of make no 


course I wouldn't 


allusions to that there young man nov 
fun of the thi 


your girl’s going to | 


just merely for the 
I mean that ¢ 
disposed of to-night for keeps. Hay 
you figured the thing up careful 


see whether you can give old Cark 
a clear title to the girl ?”’ 


“Yes, Sir,” said Redmond, maki 


a show of being somewhat nettle 
“she consents fully to the match.” 
‘I doen't consent, father, and ne\ 
will, while I live!” exclaimed tl 
young lady referred to, rising and 
sweeping towards the door 5 


} it 


passed out—perhaps to cool her 


perhaps to look for reinforcements. 
At this point I took a hand in the 
argument, and, taking care to s 
nothing which mig 
the 
ture d, with all the 
those of his daughter and | 


Jake was able to 


upon 


mand, 


lover. 


within his knowledge. 

“ But,” pleaded the father, ‘ 
this Bloodgood better than 
He doesn't love my daughter so mu 
as he hates my religion. Se felt that 
as well as I.” 


““ But love lives down both religious 
zeal and religious prejudice Bot! 


she and he may perhaps feel dif 
ently now from then. What if he 


should present himself here to-night 
and agree to live in your commu! 
for the sake of marrying the girl of |] 


heart? Would allow such 
union?” 

“T couldn't. You 
rant. She is to be married in an 
I should be expelled from the chur 
and ostracised from the community 
I should break off this match. N 


you 


Sir, you don't know our people a! l 
And his tone droppe¢, 


our practice.” 
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with this last sentence, from anger to 
Bu I urged, “ your daughter 
says she never will marry the Elder. 
Does she usually talk at random with 
ind woz’ ts?” 
The father admitted that she did 
not Indeed, he had never known 
Ida to say she would or she wouldn't 
but two or three times in her life; and 
n she made good her word, for 
something had whispered to him not 
he iri. 
W I said, ‘‘ I think that same 
) ing will whisper to you now 
W yu sud nly d Spis in oracic 
that S rd ved you? 
I 1 man began to temporize 
If the boy were actually h he 
I 1 you would say—young lov- 
‘ have each other!" I put in, choos- 
i shape the honest man’s thought 
i 1, rather than trust him to mis- 
Chen you would say 
ers, have each other 
but before I 
som dumb show had been going on 
wh i h id adv inced our caus more 
tha ny amount of oral eloquen¢ 


at that mo- 


That there should enter 
ment, hand in hand, with elastic step 


ind leaning proudly upon each other, 


the two precious subjects of our talk, 


will not surprise the reader, nor did 


Jake and myself, as much 


hat family 


Irprisc 
as it did the remainder of t 
party. Dame Redmond, who had been 
an interested listener to our dispute, 
ind had put in many words which I 
have here omitted, went into regular 
hysterics on the moment. The Mas- 
seys ejaculated many a “ Bless my 


kindred 


Jake rubbed his hands and looked as 


soul!’’ and exclamations. 
if he owned the whole Overland Stage 
while the children came 
wondering in from the “other room” 
and huddled in 


r the door. 


Company 


a graduated group 
The poor father was 


struck both speechless and motionless 
for some little time. 


I could read the 
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whole drama of a lifetime condensed 
during that 
When 
I thought the climax had been reached, 


in the Imes of his face 
minute which seemed an hour. 


I repeated my proposition as I have 


noted it above. 1 must say, my whole 
soul was concentrated upon that little 
speech, and well it was, if what the 
psychologists tell us of concentration 


of will and thought, and its effect 


upon other will and thought be true. 
“Yes!” sobbed Redmond, 
come ; and sank stupified, bu 


faintly, into an arm chair. 


was to come witha bro 
the nuptial ceremony at half past 
seven! 

It was high time for active effort of 


ous sort. 


the most se! 
Are you ready ?”’ I asked of Red- 
to take the d 


ures what | suppose are necessary, to 


mond, “ esperate meas- 
protect yourself and yours from dis- 
race?" I could speak boldly now 
—the real crisis was past. 

* Yes,” he replied. 

“Yes,” echoed Harry, “ have you 
a plan?” 

**Oh, that terrible Elder Carkin !” 
sl uddered Mrs. Morrevy. 

‘Oh, the Danites!” 
Redmond. 

“Oh, the shrieked the 
and scattered to thei 


shivered Dame 


Danites ! 
children, several 
é&ivorite parents. 

Does the reader remember the cave 
which Jake pointed out to me, midway 
up the rocky steep which forms the 
It was within a mile 
Thither, if 
worst came to worst, Jake and I had 


wheth- 


mountain side ? 
of the Redmond cottage. 


decided to conduct our charge, 


er the couple alone or more, and to 
defend the stronghold, if need be, un- 
til the first stage from the west should 
arrive. 
But we 
our heroism. 
arrived, not the de/e noir Carkin, buta 


were spared the test of 


In five minutes more 
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person recognized by the family as a 
satrap of the Lion House, bearing this 
note : 

“ Mr. Newbury :—The President de- 
sires you to inform Brother Redmond 
that Elder Carkin will not visit him 
this evening for the purpose appoint- 
ed. Furthermore, that your request 
of this day will be granted, provided 
the parties and Aer parents leave the 
State of Deseret by the earliest stage. 
This is rendered imperative, not by 
any feeling on the President's part, 
but by reasons pertaining to the public 
weal.” 

It was signed by a private secretary 
—doubtless the desiccated individual 
of the morning. It was a careful and 
cunning document, but revealing noth- 
ing to the world at large, like Mercu- 
tio’s wound, “ it served,” and was all 
we wanted. 

The next evening's stage eastward 
was entirely occupied, inside, by the 
Redmond family, its prospective son- 
in-law, and its newly-found ally, the 
writer. Jake had already gone west- 
ward on his regular route, bearing all 
sorts of hearty, kindly wishes. He 
told me, when I met him ona subse- 
quent trip, that he had no doubt that 
Brigham’'s action had been impelled 
rather by jealousy of Carkin than by 
any good will to anybody. This was 
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But I choose 
the Prophet's 
credit, for sweet Christmas charity's 
sake, if nothing more. The farm, 
which brother Redmond had been 
very loth to leave, was taken by the 


also the Elder’s opinion. 


to score the deed to 


brother-in-law, who turned in a good- 
ly amount of cash realized from his 
own estate at Postville. The family, 
converted from Mormonism by the 
white heat of that eventful evening, 
settled down near the lovely capital 
of Colorado, where Harry soon found 
profitable occupation in the Mint— 
and the reader can guess what occurred 
next Spring, 
what happened in the front yard on 
that Christmas evening, before the re- 


just as he has guessed 


united couple entered the cottage. 
This is no Christmas story. There 
are no carols, no mistletoe bough, no 
It is,in fact, no 
adventure 


Christmas tree, even. 
story at all—merely an 
which befel us on a Christmas Day, 
and which I like to recall, not only 
because its incidents and experiences 
} 


were interesting to me, but because it 


proved, to my satisfaction at least, 
that good results which might other- 
wise fail, may be accomplished while 
hearts are warm with the genial, gen- 
erous of that holiday which 


brightens the whole world. 


glow 


Everett CHAMBERLIN 

















THE MAN 


I. 


por SLUSHINGTON was not the 
man you would take him to be 
from his name. He was rather crisp 
and brittk—by no means soft or 
slushy. He was not one of those 
men who, when toppled over, fall all 
in a heap and lie there a mass of jelly 
to be carefully canned and cared for 
by relatives and friends. He was of 
a composition, apparently, that could 
stand stormy weather and even hard 
knocks. But there was a constant 
danger that threatened him, a sword 
hanging over him, that he could not 
relieve by the balm of confidence. 
He did not realize this, fortunately for 
his youth and its pastimes, until after 
he had attained the middle age of 
manhood. He had lived full thirty- 
five years before the frightful sense of 
his peculiar physical condition was 
forced upon him, and this conscious- 
ness was accompanied by a series of 
mental and physical troubles that cul- 
minated in a fearful catastrophe. 

John had enjoyed the advantages of 
a New England birth—to trace briefly 
the events of his early career—and 
had been reared under commercial 
influences. He grew upto bea young 
man of steady habits, who found his 
chief pleasure in the strictest attention 
to mercantile affairs—a_ disposition 
that he seemed to have inherited, and 
one that was strengthened by associa- 
tion and habit. There was but one 
characteristic weakness that distin- 
guished him notably among his 
immediate friends. This was a fond- 
ness for glass-ware and ornaments. 
The peculiarity seemed to be as much 
inborn in his case as tha. of bird- 
hunting is instinctive with pointer and 
setter dogs. When he was a babe, 
he preferred beads to a rattle; asa 
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boy, he would have nothing but crys- 
tals; asa young man, his room was 
ornamented almost exclusively with 
such trinkets and odjets de vertu in 
glass as he could find, and his set of 
decanters was kept rather for the 
Bohemian beauty of the bottles than 
for the liquors they contained. In a 
word, he became known among his 


glass as 


acquaintances for his love of 
some other young men are known 
for their love of wine, good cigars, 
high living or fast horses. So far, the 
indulging of his weakness was very 
innocent and harmless. But when, a 
few years later, he came into the pos- 
session of a very handsome fortune, 
concluded that New England was a 
“good country to emigrate from,” and 
resolved to invest his capital in the 
effort to establish extensive glass works 
in Chicago, this characteristic became 
a more serious matter. 

Thus it was, however, that his hobby 
was changed into a business,—a cir- 
cumstance, by the way, that is not 
unusual, But it did not result so well 
in his case as in most instances where 
employment and inclinations are har- 
monious. He found Chicago to be 
all of the metropolis that he had im- 
agined, ready for every innovation 
and abounding in enterprises that 
would have failed in other and larger 
cities. It was this circumstance that 
led him to believe more than ever in 
the establishment of the greatest glass 
factory in America, and he did not 
hesitate to invest all of his capital in 
the effort. Yet it was not a success. 
There is no necessity for entering into 
the details of the failure. Perhaps it 
was even more to be attributed to Mr. 
Robert Hansom, a young gentleman 
whom he had associated with himself 
in business, than to any lack of en- 
couragement from Chicago or any 











mismanagement of his own. Be this 
as it may, it was certain that his busi- 
ness matters were going from bad to 

Partial failure of machinery, 
past due, emp/oyés clamoring 
for payment, and light receipts weighed 
Troubles by day 


worse. 


notes 


heavily upon him. 
and sleeplessness by night undermined 
his health, which had always been 
vigorous. Even his pet glass objects, 
which could have brought consolation 
to him at any time before and in any 
emergency, became distasteful to him. 
As if all this were not bad enough, 
the great mystery of his life was sud- 
denly revealed to him, and he was 
haunted by the terrible consciousness 
that— 

fle was a man of glass. 

Flesh-tinted like Gibson’s Venus, 
regularly jointed and supple as a 
French manikin, breathing with the 
breath of God, a living, moving, in- 
telligent being—and yet made of 
glass! How 
long without having discovered this 


he could have lived so 


phenomenal condition, puzzled him 
sorely enough after the first shock of 
the revelation, yet this consideration 
could no longer blind his senses to the 
fact. He wondered that his parents 
had never mentioned it, but concluded 
that it was not because they regarded 
it as insignificant, yet rather because 
they wanted to spare his feelings, and 
so allowed him to take his chances. 
He was equally surprised that no one 
else had discovered his true condition 
and that he had 
pieces a hundred times in the course 
of his life, but remembered in an ex- 
planatory way that he had always been 
remarkably careful of his person, that 
he had never met with the slightest 
accident, that he had not been given 
to playing base-ball in his youthful 
days, and had been known as the 
*‘ girl-boy” on account of his sympathy 
with feminine pastimes and pursuits. 
Whatever shape reasonable objection 
might take to the possibility of sucha 
condition, the fact remained—he was 


not been dashed to 


made of glass. 
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The discovery could not have been 
" 


The sense of his condi- 
tion him to 


when he felt it to be his duty to see 


less timely. 

induced avoid people 
them and make some arrangement or 
other for the settlement of his business. 
The carefulness of his person, which 
he now felt to be more necessary than 
ever before, kept him from personal 
attention to the business which re- 
much. But 
more perplexing than all the rest was 


quired his presence so 


the approach of his wedding-day. 
He had been engaged to Miss Isabella 
Ransom, a society belle, for a year or 
more. that 
was formed during his prosperity and 





It was an acquaintance 


when he had enjoyed a reputation for 
wealth that was far in excess of his 
real possessions. This acquaintance 


grew very formally into an engage- 


ment. It was sincere enough, per- 
haps, but it was one of those eng 


a prospec- 





ments in which society and 
tive mamma-in-law were the principal 
parties. It was not, therefore, 
thing like sentiment which deterred 
John Slushington from breaking the 
He may have felt that 


any- 


engagement. 
it was something of a sacrifice to give 
ip the brilliant Miss Ransom, and 
may have thought for a moment, with 
excusable conceit, that it would bea 
severe blow upon a confiding young 
woman who had placed her heart in 
his keeping; but the real difficulty 
was that he could not give th? true 
reason for breaking off. Imagine 
yourself, if possible, in the position of 
telling the girl you are about to marry 
that you are made of glass. 

It was in this accumulation of trials 
and which was becoming 
heavier every day, that temporary 
relief came to poor Slushington. It was 


miseries, 


not just such relief as most men would 
himself might 


enough to 


have coveted. He 
have been’ ungrateful 
decline it, had there been a choice. 
It was not like the ray of the sun that 
dissipates the shower, nor like a sum- 
mer rain that cools the atmosphere. 
It was not an elixir for the body nor a 
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balm for the mind, for Slushington 
was not in a condition, mental or 
physical, for any such gentle or sooth- 


i influence. But, eax, it was the 
only relief that could have been given 
to the poor fellow, for it was oblivion, 


; oblivion came suddenly, precipi- 


tately, frightfully, and in the shape of 


timber from a large building 
process of erection, in front of 


which Slushington passed in a mo- 


ment of absent-mindedness. The 
W ' struck him on the head and 
broke him, as he thought in that single 
thinking instant, into a thousand 
p S 

Slushington had concluded, from 
personal examination and his own 


wledge of these matters, that he 
was made of the very best French 
plate glass. But even the best French 
plate glass will scarcely stand the test 
of a falling timber, and so it was that 
As usual in these 
painful accidents, the 
ness of which seems to become a mor- 


he went to pieces. 


very repulsive- 


sort of attraction, there was soon 
it crowd around the man; and, 
after the customary disputes over 
what should be done, the pieces were 
thered together, and the fragments 
of poor John Slushington were taken 
to a private hospital, where an 
iaintance who recognized the face 
whatever 


) ime responsible for 


charges there might be. 
Il. 


It would be reasonable, I suppose, 
veople should send for a box of 

i's glue or a_ professional 
iss-blower for the purpose of putting 
together a broken glass-figure, but the 
customs of the hospital were so strong 
that the regular physician was called, 
and he proceeded to patch up the 
pieces as best he could, bandaging the 
broken skull, administering the usual 
medicines, writing prescriptions, and 
shaking his head meanwhile, as though 
there were little hope of recovery. He 


seemed to ignore the circumstance 
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that John was made of glass, and 
treated him as if he were nothing but 
common flesh and blood, insisting 
that a certain amount of vile medicine 
should be poured into him, probably 
thinking that if the desire to protest 
against such treatment did not bring 
him to life, nothing else would. Some 


way, the treatment had its results and 
Slushington regained consciousness, 
and, as if to verify the doctor's diag- 
nosis, began at once to complain of 
the senselessness of the proceedings 
and the 


the concoctions that he was forced to 


disgusting wretchedness of 


take. 
urged 


Slushington with a good deal of vehe- 


“Doctor, you are crazy,” 
mence for a man in his condition, 
“how do you suppose that all this 


wretched stuff is going to do 


iny good 
to a man that is made of glass ?” 

He seemed to have lost all idea of 
further concealment in regard to his 


condition, and continued: 


‘Here you let me lie, while you 
content yourself with dosing me, and 
do not even send out for the other 
pieces. There isa piece out of my 


head, another gone from my ankle, 
and look, feel there” and John 
almost turned himself over in his new 
energy—“ there is a piece wanted in 
What's the us n 
me up at all, unless you can find these 


the spine. 


etting 
pier es? 

The doctor—old Lumpkins—shook 
his head more than ever at this, and said 
that it was a very bad sign. But as 
the patient insisted that the mi 
pieces should be looked up, Dr. Lump- 
kins, contrary to his custom, resolved 
it out his 


ssing 


to humor his patient, and s 
assistant on the mission. This was the 


more generous, as it involved the ex- 


pense of several bits of old glass. 
These were duly adjusted in their 
proper place, the assistant going 


through the operations of glass-blow- 


ing. As Slushington was conscious 
of acute pains and burning sensa- 
| 


tions during the remode 


ng proc ess, 


he was partially satisfied, though he 
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feared that ‘‘Old Sawbones,” as he 
called him, was introducing foreign 
matter, and subsequently discovered 
by the weak conditions of the injured 
places that, with very short-sighted 
economy, the doctor had procured an 
inferior quality of window-glass to use 
As he felt not only 
the intense heat of the glass-blowing, 
however, but, for some days after, the 
heat still longer 
duration of the annealing process, he 
concluded thatthe job had been tol- 
erably done, and could not make up 


in the process. 


more intense and 


his mind to have it undone. 
This 


brought Slushington many, consola- 


terrible physical condition 


tions mentally. He seemed to be no 
longer harassed by the cares of a bad 
nor troubled about his ap- 
The doctor had 
no one should be 


business, 
proaching marriage. 
given orders that 
permitted to disturb the patient, and 
as Slushington himself fully appre- 
ciated the necessity of thorough an- 
nealing, he seemed content to lie 
perfectly still, without making effort 
enough to inquire whether any one 
called to see him or not. The fact 
that the secret of his pe culiar compo- 
sition had been unveiled was a relief 
to him, and he liked to talk about it. 

But he not entirely without 
annoyances, even under the cheerful 
One of the 
was the circumstance 


was 


process of annealing. 
chief of these 
that the 
other people smiled 
when he spoke of his glass 
Another was that he dreaded to have 
the attendants come near him, con- 
stantly fearing that some rough, care- 


doctor pooh-poohed, and 
incredulously, 


body. 


less fellow would jar him before the 
pieces were sufficiently hardened, and 
so either bring about his entire ruina- 
tion, or again render remodeling a 
necessity. Thus his vitreous condi- 
tion was at once a consolation and a 





terror,—a consolation because he 
liked to contemplate it in the way of 
occupying his thoughts and time, and 
a terror feared that it 
would lead to another catastrophe. 


because he 
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Consolation, pure and simple, soon 
came to him, however, and all feeling 
of terror left him, when a neat little 
lady named Mary Howard, with the 
tenderness of her twenty years and an 
experience far beyond them, was 
regularly installed as his nurse. It was 
curious to note how soon John over- 
came hisefear at her approach. When 
old Dr. Lumpkins or any of the male 
attendants had come within five feet 


of him, he would always begin to cry 


out for fear that some portion of his 
precious glass body would come to 
and 
sanctitude, 


grief 
solitary 
his intentions, would desist 
treat, lest the brittle patient 
pieces in his very 


the invader of his 
honest 


again, 
howev« r 
and re- 
should 
dash himself to 


effort of ‘escaping dangerous con- 
tact. Perhaps his sad experience 
made him recall the old warning 


given to glass men at a time when 
they claimed nobility as a condition 


of their being: 





However this may have been, Miss 
Mary, as John to call her 
remarkable facility, 


learned 
with speedily 
found her way to the sympathies and 
confidence of the man of glass. She 


rubbed his glass head with on¢ 


pretty, round, plump hands,* waile 
the other pretty, round and plump 
hand was allowed to rest i his glass 


fingers. She never contradicted him, 
nor laughed at him, when he referred 
to his unfortunate vitreous composi- 
tion, and would allow no one else to 
do so. She to be able to 


understand that a man could be made 


seemed 


of glass and yet have a heart, a soul, 
a throbbing head, and the varied sen- 
sations of humanity of coarser mould. 
One by one, as her money would per- 
mit, she gathered about him pretty 
bean 


porcelain vases, delicate glass stands, 
and beautiful cut goblets and dishes, 
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in which his eating and drinking were 
served, and she was not more care- 
ful of the most fragile of these than 
she was of the man of glass himself. 

She listened attentively and even 
with interest to the stories he told her, 
tracing the fragments of his skull and 
body which had been lost in the ca- 
tastrophe, picked up by the adgfonters, 
sold to the old glass men, from them 
finding their way to the glass-house, 
and undergoing the processes of frit- 
and manufacturing. 
J yhn < ould follow distinctly the adven- 


ting, annealing 


>? 


tures of each separate particle of his 


] 


old composition, and would relate 


them in detail to his sympathetic con- 
here was one pretty story 
bead, a little broken heart 


ts loss, a delicious ray 6f pure joy 


of a ch ld's 
when it was re-found, the innocent 
prattle which it called forth, and the 
pang which was reproduced in poor 
John himself, when the big brother 
There was another of a 
Bohemian goblet into which a part of 
John’s cranium had entered, that was 
destined for a crystal wedding, and 
John told how the bride and groom of 
n years thought that Mr. Whang- 
might have given them a whole 





set. There was an opera-glass, which 
found its way to the stand at a theatre 
and was loaned out every night, and 
John could trace the flirtations, the 
surprises, the gossip, and the scandal 
which it revealed. 
of a mullioned church-window which 


heard something more than prayers 


There was a stor y 


—a whispering of love in one in- 
stance, a sacrilegious business plan in 
another, a comment on a stupid ser- 
mon in the shape of a vigorous snor- 
ing, in a third case. There was a 
telescope which swept the heavens, 
read the stars, and told wise tales of 
There glass dishes, 


dest ny. were 


constantly struggling under the weight 
of luscious berries, grapes, and tropi- 
cal fruit, that made the poor fellow's 
There were the pretty 
millefiori which, as paper-weights, con- 
trolled the destinies of nations as well 


mouth water. 
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as the secrets of individuals. There 
was a mirror in a room of a large 
hotel that had a great influence upon 
Slushington's susceptible disposition, 
and he would shudder or smile asa 
hardened or innocent, repulsive or 
attractive, face examined it; but he 
always noticed that the reflection in 
every Case was entirely satisfactory to 
the person reflected. Then there was 
an artificial ¢ye whose influences were 
very comical, and whose glazed hy- 
pocrisy glared upon many a different 
location, and produced many a queer 
efiect. 

But this 
Slushington’s coagulated and crystal- 
than 
simply entertaining in the course of 


singular power of John 


line condition proved more 
his prolonged confinement and _ his 
pleasant association with littl Miss 
Mary Howard. told the 


story of a glass bottle, in which he 


One day he 


seemed to take a greater interest than 
in anything he had yet related. He 
traced this bottle, which had a French 
label but contained exceedingly native 
champaigne, to a convivial table, at 
which were seated a couple ot jolly 
fellows. One of them, 
seemed to know and called Hansom, 
grew so confidential over the bottle 
that he related to his friend the pursuit 


whom he 


of an heiress. 

‘You see, my boy,” he heard Han- 
som say, “I became very seriously 
involved a few months ago when old 
Slushington was knocked on the head. 
I had things all my own way before 
that, and I—that is you and I—had 
pretty nearly run through with all the 
money that the firm could command, 
I think that I could have got along 
with Slushington, because he was a 
simple, confiding, half-crazy old ass; 
but you see the business has been put 
into the hands of a guardian or some- 
thing of thatsort, and this fellow has 
been investigating things. They do 
not show up very well for me, and, to 
tell the truth, I’ve got to produce a 
pretty big sum of money, within a 
very short time, or else go to jail for 














swindling. Of course, I had to look 
for relief from some quarter, and as I 
could not get hold of any more of old 
Slushington’s money, I thought I'd 
make love to his rich sweetheart. You 
see, her father’s as rich as an old 
Jew, and it was necessary to put on a 
good deal of style, which has required 
still more money. I had no trouble 
about winning the girl, but the old 
man has held out. He wanted arich 
son-in-law, and I have had hard work 
to convince him that I am a million- 
aire. I think I've succeeded at last, 
however.” 

‘“ How's that?’’ asked Hansom’s 
companion, 

“ Why, last night I sent Miss Isa- 
bella a magnificent necklace of dia- 
monds which I'll bet will dazzle the 
whole family.” 

‘‘ But where in the world could you 
get a diamond necklace ?”’ asked the 
other. 

“Ah, that’s my secret,” said Han- 
som with a leer at the bott] 

Shortly after John Slushington had 
related this incident to pretty little 
Mar 
to a parlor on the avenue, where a 


Howard, he changed the scene 





family group, consisting of a father, 
a mother and a stylish daughter, were 
gathered together. 

‘You see, papa,” said Miss Isabella 
Ransom, ‘I told you he was rich.” 

‘‘ But you must be very sure of it, 
my dear,” said the benevolent looking 
old gentleman, who was deacon in 


a church. “You know to what a 
strait my wheat speculations have 
brought me, and, if I should tell you 
the truth, I would say that we hadn't 


a dollar in the world that we can 
callour own. There is only one hope 
for us, now, and that is that you 


should get a rich husband.” 


‘Yes, but do you think that any- 
body but a millionaire could bring 
such a diamond necklace as that ?” 


asked Mrs. Ransom. “ What is the 
use in holding out any longer. Per- 
haps this is the last chance. Fix the 


wedding day at once. Say Christmas 
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Eve, as Hansom seems to be in a 
hurry for it.” 

“Well let it be Christmas Eve, 
then,” said the old gentleman, at last, 
“TI only hope that we are not 
deceived.” 

Just here, pretty little Miss Mary 
Howard interrupted John Slushington 
in his narrative with the remark : 

“Why, Mr. Slushington, I thought 
you could only follow the pieces of 
glass which were lost 
accident. How does it happen that 


from your sad 


you find a part of yourself among 
such elegant diamonds?’ 

« Ah, that's it, my dear Miss Mary,” 
was John’s answer. 
diamonds — nothing but glass imiuta- 


tion.’ 
Ill. 


John Slushington w 
easier in mind—think of a man of 
glass having a mind—after relating to 
pretty little Miss Mary Howard the 


last one of his visions ven above 
With this mental relief, his physical 
condition seem d toi pro\ WV der- 





fully, ar 
would have said that he was quite as 


little the worse for w dt d 
very much resembling human flesh 
and blood in a good, healthy state of 


preservation, He began t dev lop 
an interest in his affairs and te make 


inquiries concerning things which 
formerly had seemed to be completely 
vanished from his recollection and 
interest. He was so hearty, in fact, 
so perfectly recovered in every way, 
that one who did not know that h 
was made of glass would hav on- 
cluded that his only object in remain- 


ing cooped in a hospital, and _per- 
mitting no one to approach him but 
Miss Mary, was to be constantly near 
this delightful little woman. A person 
} +} } 1 Nii 
too, unfamiliar with the cause of A1Iss 
Mary’s delicate attention and eat 
care of John's fragile exterior, would 


have thought that she had som 
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motive than that of ministering to a 
sick man. 
The truth is that, if a man of glass 


in be said to love, or a woman be 

rined as loving a man of glass, 
john Slushington and Mary Howard 
were in just this relationship. To 
yt Shakespeare to the situation, it 


ay be said that— 





zers he had passed, 


did pity them.” 


«Ss ved him for the dan 


A 1c loved her that she 


One day John so far forgot his glassy 


composition that he told Mary that he 
loved her—told her suddenly, hur- 
riedly, and excitedly, just as another 

would. Miss Mary heard it very 


tr ibl ely and « oyly - but, for some 
yn or other, she forgot to run away 
when he put his glass arm around her 
d pressed his glass lips on her soft 
hand. 
“ Mary, would you marry a man of 
e who live in glass houses 
should n't throw stones 
Miss Mary slowly. 
« And what shall that mean ? 


‘It means that | am as much glass 


,” answered 
1s you are. 


Mary! What are 
exclaimed John. 


‘Oh, nonsense, 
ng about ?” 
‘lam, too. | 
said pretty little Miss Mary, as she ran 
out of the room. 
She returned 


Just wait a moment,” 


before Slushington 


overcome his bewilderment, 


with her young Dr. Wise- 





, a progressive young fellow who 
id succeeded the fossilated old Lump- 
kins in charge of the hospital. 

There!" cried Mary to the Doc- 
tor, ‘there's Mr. Slushington, who is 
as well a man as you are, and as 
strong, and yet he has an insane idea 
is made of glass.” 
exclaimed the Doctor: 
’ll show him whether he is made 


and the young phy- 


that he 


‘Glass!" 


of glass or not,” 

sician rushed at John Slushington in 
manner that threatened to shatter 

him into a thousand pieces again. 
‘Don’t! 


9 


For God’s sake, do n't! 
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cried poor Slushington, as he crouched 
up against the wall. 

“There! take that, if you are made 
of glass,” exclaimed the Doctor, strik- 
ing the man of glass vigorously be- 
tween the shoulders. 

John Slushington was not more sur- 
prised at the blow than he was at 
finding himself in the act of jumping 
up quickly, with a disposition for 
plunging at Dr, Wiseman’s throat—a 
thing that he 


done had not pretty little 


would have certainly 
Miss Mary 
thrown her arms about his neck, and, 
half laughing, half crying, kept him 
off the intended victim of his sudden 
resentment. 

The experiment was a dangerous 
one, but it had succeeded. John Slush- 


ington rubbed his eyes, looked at his 
hands and arms and body, shook 
himself well, and again looked up in 
astonishment, 

‘You see, my dear fellow,” said 
Dr. Wiseman, who now thought he 
could approach Slushington without 
personal danger, and who shook the 
latter gently as he spoke, “‘ you see 
that you have been laboring under a 
horrible hallucination. It was a con- 
dition that had to be shattered. 
Howard and I have been talking the 


matter over for some time past, and 


Miss 


had concluded to avail ourselves of 
the most favorable opportunity that 
should present itself—she to be the 
judge of this, as most familiar with 
your thoughts and customs. To prove 
to youthat you were not made of glass 
it was necessary to demonstrate that 
anything less than a falling derrick or 
beam of a house could not knock you 
to pieces. You see I tried it and 
could n’t; and the resentment which 
you felt a moment ago proves that you 
are very human, like the rest of us, 


because you were going to throttle 


your best friend. My dear boy, you 
became a monomaniac through treach- 
ery and misfortune, and you have 
been cured through the loving care of 
this little lady here, and a few hard 


knocks for which you must thank me. 
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Will you forgive me now for having 
struck you?” 

It is to be inferred, from the vehe- 
mence with which John pressed the 
young doctor's hand, and the energy 
with which he drew Mary Howard to 
his breast, that he was fully prepared 
to forgive and forget. 

It was about as Dr. Wiseman had 
said. John was doubly blessed, for 
he had discovered, not only that he 
was flesh and blood, like the rest of 
us, but that his metamorphosis had 
brought him as true a little woman as 
lived in the world. He was informed 
that his affairs had been straightened 
out tolerably well under honest ad- 
ministration, and that the increase of 
his real estate on which the abandoned 
glass works had been built had made 
him a rich man. His visions had 
also been sufficiently realized to relieve 
him from 
freedom from which he had not as a 


his marital engagements, 


man of glass been bold enough to 
solicit. Mr. Robert 
Miss Isabella Ransom had been mar- 
ried on Christmas Eve,—scarcely a 


week previous,—and on Christmas 


Hansom and 
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Day, when the bridal presents were 
undergoing examination, it was found 
that the “diamond” necklace was 
nothing but paste. This discovery 
led to others which showed the mar- 
riage to have been one of mutual de- 
Hansom 
upon this revelation of poverty and 


ception. Robert deserted 
had not been heard of since ; the Ran- 
som mansion was offered for sale, and 
Miss Isabella—or, rather, Mrs. Robert 
Hansom —a dis¢ onsolate bride, en- 
joyed the only honeymoon she ever 
had among some poor relatives in the 
country. 

John Slushington and pretty Mary 
Howard were quietly married on New 
Year's Day and found 
altogether too happy to make any 


themselves 


preparations for receiving calls. The 
presents were all of crystal, except a 
set of diamonds which were not past 
and it would have been difficult on 
that bright, crisp, double-faced day, 
looking both ways, to find either in 
the past or the future 
merrier couple than this pretty little 
bride and her “ Man of Glass.” 


a happier or a 
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LOST ON THE CAMBRIA. 


B* YTHER beloved, these Indian Summer days 
Bring back the Autumns long agone, when we 


} 


: Wandered together through dim woodland ways, 
3 1.) i} , , 
2 Glad youth and child, with spirits high and free, 
bal 
y Se 
For treasures of brown nuts, or berries bright ; 
4 Frost-grapes whose bloom might tempt the daintiest lip; 
cael 


s de light, 


Pas Timber for un 


Perfect and precious as your workmanship. 


th toys, my hear 





we 


idventurous romance of those strolls: 





( > } ‘ : 
7 Boul s were bears, the w ls were trackless glooms ; 
Brown shrubs were crouc hing savages, whose polls 





bd 


Our fancies crowned with warlike eagle-plumes. 





Your whistle, musical as some wild bird’s, 


lrilling the measures of a joyous tune, 


‘ I have dear memories of later vears, 
When life for us assumed a soberet 





g rladness, mirth, or tears, 
Tha oil Teun 1+) } 
That moved one soul, but moved the other too. 


, There was no sprin 


Brother beloved, these Indian Summer hours 


Are rich with all the beauty of the year; 


The leaves are gayer than the gayest flowers, 


; Soft clouds float on the wistful atmosphere. 
: I see it all — but ’gainst a background dark 
‘ Of a dull, starless, stormy northern sky, 


Of rocky coasts uprising cold and stark, 


Of pitiless billows rolling strong and high. 





Brother beloved, these hazy Autumn days 
Are filled with all the music of the year: 
The wind’s low song, the robin’s latest lays, 


Chatter of squirrel, murmur of brook, I hea:, 


ib But hear it blent with the deep undertone —_ 
Of the old Ocean, in his solemn moods; 
With rumble of salt breakers fiercely blown, 


With sob of winds through island solitudes. 


F O fearful hour, when midst the mighty roar ° 
, The great ship struck, and all her iron sides 


ae Crushed like a goblet on a marble floor, 
3 Spilling her precious wine upon the tides! 


ts Ancre H. Tear 


8 





















LL over the Christian world, 
A from the day when Christianity 
itself was young, Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Morning have been wedded 
to mus ind song. The marriage 
was indeed prefigured in old Pagan 
times, when Odin and Thor and Freya 
and all Walhalla fought against Loki 
and his wicked brood, — Midgard the 
Serpent, Fenris the Wolf, and Hela 
the Pale Queen of Death. Baldurthe 
Good was slain by the Mistletoe but a 


1 


few days before Christmas, and the 


daughters of the fierce Vikings sang 
his praises and in Runic rhythm fore- 
told his coming triumphs centuries ago 


upon the Feast of Yule, as the day of 
the nativity was called by our Danish 
sires. But the victory of Walhalla 
was but th 
to be celebrated by the wassail bowl. 


triumph of the sword, 


The old warriors’ conception § of 
heaven reached no higher than a 


stride from earth over the rainbow to 


the skics, where all day long the bat- 
tle 1 1 iin, and all night long 
huze draughts of mead and ale were 
quaffed from the hollowed skulls of 
slaughtered foes. There was music 
then in heaven, and song; but the 
music and tl song were like the 
orgies to which they were chanted, 
wild and weird, fierce andsavage: and 
although our own melody of the sea- 
son owes a birth as different as light 
from darkness, tradition and the 
strength of the old race exercise a po- 
tent nf 
Christmas practices and Christmas 
melodies. 

This is indeed not a little singular, 
if we compare the first and the great- 

+} 


the hymns of the season with 


rence upon more modern 


est of 
the Runes of the Sagas. The story is 
told, simply, but with marvellous 
poetry, in the second chapter of Luke. 
The angel came to the shepherds, and 
told the incarnation of our Lord; and 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
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then in a moment, suddenly piercing 
the shades of the dark night, paling 
the ineffectual light of the stars, a bright 
host of angels appeared, and the first 
Carol was sung, “ Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo.” 

This was the first great burst of 
Christmas music; but 1415 years elaps- 
ed before the term Carol, now so famil- 
iar to us all, was used. The word is 
due not to the Latin cave or 
their derivative chorcolare or the Ital- 
ian caro/a, to one of which it is usually 
assigned, butto the Prince and poet 
Charles Duke of Orleans, to whom 
Shakespeare, in his Henry V., has al- 
luded in the sonnet beginning “* Won- 
der of nature."’ Charles was taken 
prisoner by the English at the battle 
of Agincourt, and solaced his twenty- 
five years of exile by inditing ‘ Car- 
oles,” or songs of joy; and from his 
time the name has been applied almost 
exclusively to Christmas songs. The 
practice, however, is, as we have said 


far older. A large sarcophagus has 





been discovered, bearing unmistaka- 
ble traces of a Christian family of the 
second century, sculptured in high re- 
lief and singing choral praise in honor 
of the nativity. As the years rolled 
on, the early Christians forgot the dark 
days of persecution, and the Christ- 
mas of many a later century was more 
merry than wise. The holy season 
was in fact desecrated by the most 
indecent songs and plays, more close- 
ly resembling the Fescennine license 
of the illiterate days of the early 
Roman drama, before Plautus or 
Terence wrote, than the song of Luke's 
angels or Milton's glorious ode. The 
clergy at last, with the view of staying 
the tide of evil, took the matter in 
hand, and the “ Sacred Mysteries,” as 
their dramas taken from _ Biblical 
sources were called, were for a time 
substituted for the song or carol. But 
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though Biblical in the fountain from 
whence they drew their inspiration, 
gravity was generally discarded for 
force. For instance, one of the oldest 
yet extant is ‘‘ The Deluge,” in which 
or old Noah is represented with a 
very Xantippe, a very Kate before she 
was tamed for a wife, who leads the 


wretched patriarch a most terrible life 


and never ceases to reproach him for 
his addiction to the wine-gourd. Her 
t s as sharp as the scold of 
Socrates or the Shrew of Shakespeare, 


and her hand more active than either; 
her ths, too, are as varied as Sheri- 
dan's Bob Acres’ new inventions, and 
as p! fal as ‘‘ the shotted discourse” 


of our troops in Flanders. ‘“ By the 


us old knights would say, how 


sl \ ! Hallam has devoted great 

1 to the subject, and the curi- 
ous will find much and rare informa- 
tion in his volumes. But the Mys- 
t 1 ll, with a solitary exception, 
things of the past. Every ten years, 
i \ of Ober Ammergau in 


the Bavarian Tyrol, the birth, life and 
passion of the Redeemer are _per- 
formed with marvellous exactness. 
Th nd the Magi, Joseph, the 
Virgin and the Babe are all represent- 
ed with the vivid distinctness of Ori- 
e. When the writer saw it in 
was nothing of a lowering 
rhe village priest, a reve- 
rend old man, directed the scenes, and 
th very spirit of the actors seemed 
m Nazarethand Gethsemane 
and all Judea. The most beautiful 
maiden is chosen for Mary, the loveli- 
est babe for the Holy Infant, the most 
perfect man for the Man-Christ, and 
concluding act a peasant sus- 
pended from another cross dies or 
ie again on another Calvary. 
Practically speaking, then, the Mys- 
things of the past; for that 
of Ober Ammergau is celebrated by 
special dispensation some hundreds 
of years old, and granted both by 
Pope and Emperor to the inhabitants 

lage, their sons and success- 
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Carols, however, 
survive ; and although it would appear 
that they were not so called until the 
time of Charles of Orleans, 


ors forever. The 


and per- 
haps even later, they have been sung 
for nearly seventeen hundred years, 
although the earliest printed collection 
is dated in 152 One of the medizval 
cantos runs thus, and doubtless refers 
to a more ancient “ miracle” or ‘ mys- 


tery” 


** A wooden child on clouts is on the altar set 


About t “ h both boys and girl lance 





g in praise 


The young people are joined in the 
fun by their parents and guests, for we 


are also told — 


** The pr roar aloud, and r 1 al he 
par 
To see tl with V help 
them W 


Others of the same and perhaps 
even of a later period, are even less 
reverential—indeed macaronic and 
almost grotesque —in their character. 
Of these, the following versicle is per- 


haps one of the best illustrations: 


** In the manger of ss 
J ‘ va 
Har t s 

/ P z , 


Another commences thus; 


** Ah my dear Son! said Mary, Ah my r 


Kiss thy mother, Jesus, with a laughing er.” 


But one of the most extraordinary 
purports to be a narrative told by the 
Saviour after his resurrection : 

** To-morrow shall be my dancing day, 

Then down to H It 


For my t love’s deliver 
n the third day 





And rose ag 
Up to my true love and the dance.” 


In this, as in many others, there is 
the most singular confusion of time. 
Accurate criticism had but little to do 
with the popular songs of our fore 
fathers. 

In a Carol called the “‘ Holy Well, 
and, alas for the taste of our ancestors, 
once very popular, the strangest liber- 
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ties are taken with the records of Scrip- 
ture, and incidents in the life of Christ 
are recounted which elsewhere are 
certainly unseen and unheard. The 
story runs thus: 
* As it fell out one May morning 
And upon one bright holy 
Sweet Jesus asked of his dear mother 





ay, 
Ifhe might go to play.”” 

The request is granted, and the 
Holy Child finds a group of children 
sitting by the side of a well, whom he 
invites to join him: 


**But they made answer to him, no, 


I wer rds’ and s’ sons, 
And he, the meanest of them all, 
Wa itam s child, 
Born in an ox’s stall.” 


The profane rhymster apparently 
understood but little of the character 
or attributes of the Mother of Mercy, 
for when her son returns and relates 
his scornful rejection, she is made to 
reply: 





The Annunciation was more espec- 
ially the theme of these most extraor- 
dinary old Christmas Carols, and the 
inappropriateness of some of them to 
the subject is positively startling to 
any one who reads or writes with 
Luke's Gospel before him. Unless 
‘‘el”’ is, as is perhaps probable, de- 
rived from “ule,” that is, from the 
same root as our word “news” and 
the French wouvel/e, the Salutation 
seems almost travestied in verses like 
these : 


** Now el, el, el,—el, el, el, el, 
Mary was gret by Gabriel.”’ 


But even if we remember that the 
syllable ‘‘el,”’ news or tidings, is incor- 
porated with Gospel and Hallelujah, 
it will scarcely redeem many such re- 


frains in modern ears — particularly 
when we read the stanzas of another 
Carol, in which, after the Archangel in 
a most commonplace manner recounts 
the mystery of the birth that is to be, 
it is said: 





** Mary anon looked him upon, 

And said, Sir, what are ye? 

I marvel much at these tidings 

Which thou hast brought to me. 

Married I am unto an old man, 

As the lot fell unto me 

Therefore I pray, depart away, 

For I stand in doubt of thee.” 

Indeed, not one of the least surpris- 
ing features of these old Carols is the 
disrespectful spirit in which Joseph is 
constantly alluded to. Another Carol, 
for instance, begins: 


** Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he, 
When he wedded Mary 


In the land of Galilee.” 


Nor has the custom of this irrever- 
ence, more honored in the breach than 
in the observance, quite died out, al- 
though the last relic is happily fading 
away. In Yorkshire, in England, after 
the morning sermon upon Christmas 
day, the people, in not a few villages, 
fill the churches with the cry “ Ule! 
Ule!"’ and certainly in one farther 
north the boys immediately add: 





But the oddest superstition of all in 
connection with our subject lingers in 
a few villages in Devonshire, where 
some of the older villagers are firmly 
persuaded that on Christmas eve the 
oxen in the stables 


go down upon 
their knees, and with a voice given for 
the nonce, sing, or perhaps low, the 
praises of the Holy Child. 

After such painful degradation of the 
grandeur of Holy Writ—which, never- 
theless, as a matter of history should 
be remembered—it is a relief to turn to 
the more Bacchanalian songs in which 
the Carol has been clothed. Christ- 
mas of old and Christmas now was 
and is a season not only of religious 
worship but also of feasting and mer- 
riment; and the jovial aspect of the 
day of the Nativity is as vivid in the 
Carol as in the pages of Froissart orany 
of our old romances. If the authority 
of the old Chronicles is to be accepted, 
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the plum pudding and mince pie are 
recent date. The 
boar’s head was the first great Christ- 


of comparatively 


mas dish, and beyond question came 
down from the old Scandinavian 
Norsemen. It was made indeed the 
very complement of the feast. 


* Let the boar’s head and mustard 


Stand for pig, ¢ 


And so y: 





istard 
4 are welcome all,” 
was written in the spirit of the hospitality 
of old, which, in the minds of many, 
The 


tankard, however, was never forgotten. 


was the first duty of the season. 





Another Carol reads : 
* Now let us 1 
I sops w ake 
An i man t 1 here 
Who unurg l 
From et } 
A health to the King and the Queen here.” 


For a King and Queen of the Rev- 
Master of Misrule, 
were once elected in every old coun- 


the old 


els, like 


try mansion and farm-house, and 
right merrily they ruled the roast. To 
} 


lay, in Islip, in Oxfordshire, Eng- 
land, 


vogue; and the commonest refrain to 


Christmas mummings are in 


the oldest Carol sung by the maskers 
and mummers runs: 





Herrick has some verses eminently 
of the ‘Ceremonies for 
They read : 


illustrative 


Christmasse.” 


one Ww 4 nois 
My me 1 y t s 

The Ct s log to the firing, 
While my good dame she 
I s ve be free 

And drink to y hearts? desiring 


** Drink now the strong beer, 









Cut the white loaf here 
The while the meat is a-shredding 

For t ce-| 

And the plums stand } 


To fill the paste that ’s a-kneading.” 


There was a time, however, when 
the Christmas King and Queen, with 
all their revels, were deposed; it was 
when the Puritans tortured merriment 


6 
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into a sin, and put down with the 
strong hand of Gromwell’s Ironsides 


every sign of mirth upon old ecclesi- 
astical holidays. But with the Resto- 


ration, the time-honored festivities 
were resumed; and we may quote, 
as a specimen of joy again let loose, a 


Carol written for one of the first Christ- 


mases under the rule of the merry 

monarch : 

** But now he’s returned, you shall have in brief 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, mince-pies and 


roast beef.”’ 


But enough for the present of the 
Carols of the past. We 
one more, which, although 
very still 
Christmas day in more modern phra- 


need only 
mention 
ancient, Is 


sung every 


seology, at Queen's College, Oxford. 
The first stanza runs thus: 


** The boar’s head in hand bring I, 





Bedecked with bays a semary, 
And I pray you my m rs be merry 
Quot « n « 
Caput Apri defer 
Reddens laudes i 


Every village in Germany and Eng- 
land is still musical with the Christ- 
mas Carol. The manners are changed 
and the melodies 
changed them. In England, 
with some very rare exceptions, the 


and words have 


with 


modern Carol is imbued with a happy 
childlike faith, clothed in language of 
the greatest simplicity. In England, 
on Christmas morning, when but few 
save the maids with their busy brooms 
are stirring, the sleepy household are 
awakened by the sweet but scarcely 
tutored voices of the children of the 


parish school. From every hamlet 
they have trooped over the crisp 
sparkling snow, to meet and sing 


under the windows of the parson and 
the squire and the principal inhabi- 
tants. The tunes are as simple as the 
words, and one of the greatest favor- 
ites is that so well-known hymn be- 
ginning 

** Hark the Herald Angels sing, 

Glory to the new born King.” 

Another, due we believe to the genius 
of an American poet, begins 
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** Carol, Carol, Christians, 
Carol joyfully, 


Carol for the coming 


Of Christ's nativity.’ 


Of a third, which is never by any 
chance omitted, we can only recall a 
single stanza —and that perhaps more 
from tl determination with which 
the two last syllables of melancholy 


are invariably made a strong rather 
than a feminine rhyme with holly, 
than from any other cause. It is 
this : 


ae ’ ad decked with holly, 
I " i were n 
W ' row of melancholy 
¢ 1g with a chaplet green.”’ 


With the first notes of the little 
singers, the sleepers awake; and after 
a few Carols they are sent on their 
way rejoicing, with coffee and cakes, 
provided in anticipation of the visit, 
and bright new shillings as a Christ- 
mas box. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further 
upon the modern Carol ; but no paper 
upon the subject would be complete 
without some reference to the noblest 
of all non-Biblical writings, the grand 
ode in which Milton celebrates the 
nativity of Him who, to visit us upon 
earth, put off 


** That glorious form, that light insufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majes 
what time the first Christmas sun 


he valleys and the hills 


of Bethlehem, when, 


shone upon t 


** All about the courtly stable, 


Bright harnessed angels satin order serviceable.” 


Sacred hymnody is not so grand 


now. Few indeed can exalt their 
minds to Milton's grandeur; but if the 
words and the chant of 





* Hark the Herald Angels sing”’ 


are but few and simple, they are still 
melodious with the thoughts that, 
springing from Judea, have rung in 
our hearts through the centuries, and 
correctly typify the hopes and exalta- 
tions and holy memories with which 
Christians arise upon Christmas morn- 
ing. 

But the happy Christmas holidays 
are already with us, and every fire- 
side is bright with music and laughter 
and mirth. Listen then, all ye mer- 
ry readers, to a few verses from an 
old and now rare book called * Christ- 


mas at Old Court.” Their pleasant 


numbers will give you a yet furth 
insight into the manner in which your 
British forefathers celebrated Christ- 


mas day: 





Was claimed by rig 
On the pale green branches clinging 


J. Haucuron. 
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SprecHues OF LorD ERSKINF, wl! t the 
Bb ] vy James Lambert Il . 
( t Law. \ ie 1. ¢ vO 
( & Co ; 

In the long roll of names which have 
shed lustre on the British Bar, there is no 
‘ it which clusters more of romance 
‘ ly inte t than about that of 
I I Phe remarkable « ni 

, 
stank under whi he was called to tl 
I giant strides by which he rose to 
tl ery eights ol the profession the 
y of his eloquenc his profound 





k vledge of human nature and the work 

f human pass the ret 

in his m L« wwe with « " 
ol ¢ ] ss na se she ion Vv h en 
t n Mls rare powers Of persuasi - 
his elegant physique and personal magne 
t ll have invested the name of this 
g Nisi Prius leader with a fascin ) 
W ttaches to that of hardly any other 
great lawyer, from Sir Thomas M to Sir 


William Follett. “Nostre eloquent 


é princeps is the in n 
| | upon the fine bust of Lord Erskine 
by Nollekens, and by universal admission, 
t! fender of Tooke and Stockdale has 


d the palm over all compeers 
} 


NO” 
DIOgT 


his 


one of 


iphers, himself 


the woolsack, has pro 





* greatest advocate, : 


as the first forensic orator, who 


peared in any 





Lord Campbell, in his Lives of the 
Cc ellors, has given a striking sketch 
of Erskine’s surprising career. It was on 


the roth day of January, 1750, he tells us, 


that, in a small and ill-furnished room, in 
pper flat of a very lofty house in Ed- 
irgh, was born the youngest son of the 
Earl of Buchan, the “future defender of 
kdale, and Lord Chancellor of Great 


Britain.” The family was one of ancient 


pedigree, and had been remarkably pro- 
lific in men of talents, but was now reduced 
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to the very verge of pover The means 
of the Earl had been exhausted in edu- 
cating his two eldest sons, and the voung 
est was therefore obliged to start in life 
with but little training and a scanty stock, 
if stock it could be called, of cla il 
learning. While at school he exhibited a 
ret ve mer y nd, when roused by 
ext nary stimuli, great « city for 
labor; but, on the whole, he was y> 
and gave little promise of future ¢ ‘ 
tion. His playfulness and love of fun, his 
lively fancy and nimble wit, made him, 
nevertheless, the favorite of his scl | 


indeed, who knew him; 








nd when we add to these high il 
é ities the great n l ility, pr 
gious capacity of application, and self-con 
fidence amounting to abs egotism, 
which he possesse it is not wonderful, 
perhaps, that when called to the bar, he 
was able to place himself in the very front 
rank of his fellow ywnsme 4 com 
mission was sought f him in the army 
but, this failing, it was decided uinst his 


wishes to send him to sea; and accor 


ingly, thro gh the influence of Lord Mans- 
ld, he entered the royal navy as mi 
tine e of tourteen. At the 








rf eighteen he lost his father, when, 


lved not to return to sea, he decided 


to try his fortune in the army. 
During 


the usual | 


the next two years his life was 


umdrum one of a subaltern in 
a marching regiment, stationed at d 
ent provincial towns, except that he fell in 


We 


at Minorca, whither hisregiment had been 


love and was married. next find him 


and here, shut up in a small 


ordered ; 


island, exiled from congenial society, and 


thrown upon his own resources, he applies 
himself diligently to study, and to the cul 


tivation of the naturally powerful genius 


with which he was endowed. Laboriously 
and systematically he tries to master the 


English literature, and reads thoughtfully 








Milton 


eare are his favorite authors, 


the great classics of our language. 
and Shaks} 
and he reads and re-reads their pages, 
with those of Pope and Dryden, until he 


by heart. Intl 


spring 


of 1772 he returns to England, and we 
catch the first glimpse of him in the pages 


of Boswell, who relates that, dining with 
Dr. Johnson at Sir A. Macdonald's, he 


th a young officer in the regimentals 


of the Scots Royals, who talked with a 
vivacity, fluency, and precision so uncom- 
mon, that he attracted particular attention. 


On inquiry, the brilliant converser “ proved 


to be the Honorable } 


Thomas Erskine, 


who afterward attained such brilliant rep- 
utation at the bar in Westminster Even 
Johnson, with whom the young officer did 


not hesitate to grapple, deemed him an 
athlete in his own chosen arena. 
time the prospects of the young ensign 
were dismal int I 


moted to a lieuter 


trudging about from one pt vincial town 


to another, especially as he was compelled 
all the while to keep his family in a bar- 


s. Conscious of 





uniform of the Royals. His appearance 


ttracted the attention of Lord Mansfield, 
the presiding judge, who asked his name, 
and, upon le ng that he was the 


he had aided in ling to sea ten years 
before, ited him to sit on the bench by 
his side, explained to him the salient fea- 
tures of the case on trial, and showed him 


Erskine watched 


the proceedings with the keenest interest, 


counsel, fancied that he could 


have made a better speech than any of 


them, on whichever side retained. The 


thought then struck him that it might not 
even now be too late to become a lawyer. 


Burdened 


means of su 


with a family, and without 





port, ninety-nine young men 
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listening to the arguments of 





[ JAN, 


out of a hundred in his circumstances 


would have aban uttempt as 





was distinguished 


by a sublime self-confidence, which was 
itself almost a sure prophecy of success. 
invited to dine by Mansfield, who 
1 both his conversation 


1 
un us Manners, he 





hour in the evenir 





profession, and asked the views of the 
judge upon his plans Mansfield by no 
means discouraged him, heard him pa 
tiently, and even with encouragement; but 
} he — ae ones 
advised him, before taking so important a 
step, to consult with his relatives To his 
delight he found t t his mother se ) ed 


vising the change, which he was fond of 








quoting in after life—namely, * Tom must 
go to the bar nd be Lord (¢ incellor - 
he Vays reg led as prophe ic of his 
rapid tthe | nd of his accession to 
the G tSeal with any intermediate] 





1775, he was entered 














$ a st f Li Inn, and soon 
{ Ww n ! t Cam re, 
Le ning Fel ( r of T y 
Colleg While pur x his law studies, 
he found it hard, even with the str t 
economy and the most rigid self-de1 ) 
k the wolf from his door nd w 
cl | \ Jeremy Bentham to be “so 
s] ly dressed as w quite remark 
Reynolds, an associate, s t he 
re tat this time in sm near 
Hampst 1, **<« nly vow t live 
on cow-in {1 ise he «¢ ] not al i 
any of supe r quality, expressed the 
gt st gratitude to Mr. H s for o 
sional Imiss sto Covent Garden, 
1 used boast ly to exclaim to my 
fath Thank fortune, out of my own 
family I n't know I My 
I ne, how was at hand 





By a single giant bound 


leap all barriers, 
abundance, from 
pair to the Delect 


third day of July, 





































Brix, 








ic 


these. A certain C: 
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he bar, and on the 24th of November he 


le his first appearance before the public. 
ccident he was retained in an 


\portant case, an 1 a guinea—his first fee, 


vhich he long kept as a curiosity—was 


it into his hand. The circumstances were 





tain Baillie, a vet- 





an seaman of great worth, who, for his 


es, held an office at the Greenwich 





Hospital, discovered in the establishment 
the grossest abuses. Having \ 
t ybtain a redress of these evils 

1 a statement of the case, 
censuring Lord Sandwich, First 
the Admiralty, who, for electioneering 
es, had placed in the Hospital many 
landsmen. Capt. B. was at once suspended 
by 


the Board of Admiralty, and, instigated 


Lord Sandwich, who himself kept in 
back-ground, some of the inferior 
its filed against Mr. B. a criminal 


£ 
rmation for libel. The case excited 
public interest, and the facts were 
where Canvasse l 
where Capt. 


ne, who was 





pt and scandalous practices imputed 


Lord Sandwich. Inquiring who the 


yung man was, Baillie was told that he 


1 just been called to the bar, and had 
n which 

captain at once said, “ Then I'll have 

n for my counsel.” 

When Micl 


s delivered to Erskine ; but to his dismay 





» found upon it the names of four senior 


sel, and, despairing of being heard 
er so many predecessors, he gave him- 


uuble about the matter. More- 
r, the other counsel had so little hope 
success that they advised Capt. Baillie 
pay the costs and escape a trial, as the 
scution had proposed. But Erskine 
uously dissented, and the defendant 

1 with him. “ You are the man for 


he said, hugging the you 





g adv te 


his arms, “I will never give up.”’ Once 


his star favored him. When the 





se came on, the affidavits were so long, 
some of the counsel so tedious—a 
usness aggravated by the circum- 


nce that one of them was afflicted with 


tranguary, and had to retire once or twice 
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in the course of his argument—that Lord 
Mansfield adjourned the cause till the next 
morning, thus giving the young advocate a 
whole night to arrange his thoughts, and 
enabling him to address the court when its 
faculties were awake and freshened. The 


next day, the judges having taken their 
) jucg 


seats, and the court being crowded with an 


eager audience, to the neral surprise 








“there arose from the back seat a young 
gentleman whose name as well as whose 
face was unknown to almost all present, 
and who, in a collected, firm, but sweet, 
modest, and conciliating tone,” began his 
address. After a short exordium, he pro- 
ceeded to show that his client had written 
nothing but the truth, and had acted strictly 
within the line of his duty. He then de 
nounced in that vehement and indignant 
language of which he afterwards proved 


himself so ¢ 





immate a master, the in- 





justice which had suspended such a man 
from office without proof of his guilt, and 
mentioned Lord Sandwich by name—when 
Lord Mansfield interposed, and 
the counsel that the First Lord of the Ad 


remin led 


miraltv was not before the Court It was 


at this critical moment that was manifested 
for the first time by Erskine that heroic 
courage which shone forth so conspicu- 
ously in all his subsequent career. Un- 
d 


awed by the words or venerable presence 


of Mansfield, whose word had been law 


in Westminster Hall for uarter of a cen- 
tury, the intrepid young advocate burst 


forth impetuously : 


**I know that he is not formally before the 


ut, for that very reason, / ring him 








this injured man suspended, or dares t 


that suspension into a removal, 1 shall then not 


} , , 
Scrupic to Geciare him an accomplice in their 










o> 
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a shameless oppressor, a disgrace to his 


























rank, and a traitor to his trust 

* My lords, this matter is ot the last importance. 
I speak n Ss an ad’ ate alone—I speak to you 
aS a i as a member of the state whose very 
ex ’ pends naval strength if 
yur fleets are to be « by the baneful influ- 
el f $, tre lost indeed If the 
man, while | expuses his body to fatigues ¢ 
dangers g forward to Greenwich as an 
t 1 1ity and old age, sees the gates of 
i k i », and hears the mirth and 
r x $ smen whning the groans 
Arm 1 $ ve wounded, helpless ipan 

z will tempt the s 

I Adm 1 press ody in 
ex} lanity andt stituti 
C } > t t y <« rot 
h fal sh sailor and, instead of a 
fl ralla 1 the globe, t Ad 
m tt longer t nuse us 
“ | x ibstantial pageant of 
4 ‘ i had st been a naval review at 
P , und imprison nt The 
m serv a t instead of prison, who 
) pala pu b y of 
’ f g <¢ v into a dungeon, 
" ‘ s wn security to the inter- 
¢ i virtu > 


that the 


It is scarcely necessary to say 


decision was for the defendant. The effect 
produced by this bold and impassioned 
burst of eloquence was prodigious. Ers- 





morning a pauper ; 

As marched along the hall, after the 
judges had risen, the attorneys flocked 
round him with their briefs, and retainer 
fees rained upon him. From this time his 
business rapidly increased until his annual 


e amounted to £12,000. A rise so 





rapid is hardly paralleled out of the fairy 


tales of the Arabian ts. Considering 





all the circumstances under which the 





speech was delivered—that it was 
maiden effort of a barrister just called and 
wholly unpractised in public speaking, 
before a court crowded with men of the 
greatest distinction, and of all parties in 
the state—that the débutant came after 
have 


yosed to have exhausted the sub- 


four eminent counsel, who might 


ject—that he was checked “ in mid volley” 


> than Mansfield—we do 





by no less a J 
not wonder that Lord Campbell pronounces 
wonderful forensic effort of 
British 


it “the most 


which we have any account in 


annals. The exclamation, ‘I will bring 


him before the court!’ 


and the crushing 








[JAN. 


denunciation of Lord Sandwich—in which 


he was enabled to persevere from the sym- 
pathy of the bystanders, and even of the 


judges, who, in strictness, ought to have 


nl ‘ 
as Soul-SUr- 






checked his irregularity—are 


ring as anything in this species of eloquence 


presented to us by ancient or modern 
times.” 


It is said than when afterwards the cour- 


ageous barrister was asked how he had the 
courage to stand up so boldly against Lord 


Mansfield, he made this charming answer 


—that he thought his little children were 
plucking his robe, and that he heard them 
saying, ** Now, father, is the time to get us 
bread!” Shortly after this he joimed the 
Home Circuit, where he f 1 numerous 
clients, and, it is said, st 1 one of his 
friends by a pr ecy of his future honors 


s Lord Chief Commissioner of 
the Jury Court in Scotland, he suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Willie! the time will come 
when I shall wear the robes of Lord ¢ n- 


cellor, and the star of the thistle will blaze 


é to his fame by 
iccessful ence of Ad- 
re a court-martial at 
hich he received pres 





ent from the grateful Admiral of a thousand 


pounds. With the frankness and hilarity 











which were always so conspicuous in his 
character, Erskine hastened to the villa of 
the Reynoldses, and, displaying his bank 
notes, exclaimed, “ Voila the nonsuit of 
cow - beef, my good friends!” 

In 1783 Mr. Erskine entered the’politi- 
cal arena, | been elected a member 


His first important arg 





before a jury was made in defence of Lord 
George Gordon, in 1781; but it was inthe 


celebrated state trials du 
won 
His 
1inst Thomas Paine, in 
Tooke, Thel- 


f f 


wall, and, above all, the one in defence of 


Terror,” from 1792 to 





the highest fame as an 
speeches for and ag: 


defence of Hardy, Hort 





Stockdale, are 


masterpieces of argument 
and eloquence which have never been sur- 
passed in Europe or America. The latter 
is admitted by common consent to be the 


chef-d@ euvre of Lord Erskine’s orations, 
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, take itallin all, themost consummate “to justify the ways of God to man.” The 












































specimen of forensic oratory in our lan- speech was printed by the Society for the 
guage. What can be finer than the follow- Suppression of Vice, and had an immense ! 
ve ing a} zy for excess, which is one only circulation, “‘ which gave me,” he says, “ the | 
ir- a of many gems in this oration ? greatest satisfaction, as I would rather that 
; 
ce . ; all of my other speeches were committed 
“From minds thus subdued by the terrors of _— - ; " 
m ;, t there could issue no works of genius * the flames, or in any manner uuried in 
t pa the empire of human reason, nor any oblivion, than that asingle page of it should 
“ , rly mpositions on the general nature of be lost.” 
y f which the great m- , H i 
he epi rhe question naturally suggests itself, 
alths of have founded their estab- . i. = . 
rd hee pie all dieu . What were the qualities of Erskine’s elo 
er t conje quence which made it so profoundly im 
f to t r own constit pressive, and enabled him in the outset of 
tions of patriot citizens, has beer ught t / 
m ‘ , . pleats ; his career to place himself by a single / 
‘ t ‘ Under such terrors all the great ra . : 
us f , . ie , bound in advance of all his rivals? A 
al A 1 St Ox ex I 
1e . for men cannot communicate their free profound lawyer he was not, nor was he 
us thoughts to one another with a lash held over their well equipped with the learning of the / 
} It ist t that 1s gr } 
is a schools. It was not to its rhetorical quali- 
h ar inanimate , 4 
$ . sil was einen ‘tos ties, to its beauty of diction, its richness 
n, F alloys which be of ornament or illustration, its wit, humor, 
if r Genius breaks or sarcasm, that his oratory owed its power 
f tters sm t its wande $s 17 , 
ly ha tale and charm, but to its matchless strength 
4 ’ y its Majesty and wis mn when it "1 
1e sin its path: subject it to the critic, and 294 vigor. His first great excellence was 
n- Ss rivers break his devotion to his client, to which all other 
e ee See ee, Cs t considerations were made secondary. Self 
\ tattene nth sou that t 
r ey was forgotten in the character he person- 
immer —the few may be sav by ‘ . 
y ts from drowning, but the flock must 2ted. From the moment the jury were 
l- | t ger l'empests occas lly shake sworn he thought of nothing but the ver 
: ! $s te ' mmerece : tase thes : — 
at «lease ” . out tasy dict till it was recorded in his favor The 
them the | « < Ss which w } 
$ , earnestness, the vehemence, the energy of i 
i gna t like : we 
I I f, the last a the advocate were ever present throughout 
y ‘ s, must be taken his speeches, impressing the arguments 
\ " ae . bashful : 
is : sepceetens , upon the mind of the hearer with a force 
a ta i { 
of } “manag which seemed to compel conviction. Even 
‘ s “ then f I ty no 
k ’ t be ntent to die under the in the longest of his speeches there is no 
s xorable justice which you had ex- weakness, no flagging ; but the same earn 


estness of manner, the same lively st: 





i It is int the speech ment of facts, the same luminous exposition 
r 1 w st prided of argument, from beginning to close. 
if himself, and the recollection of which Hence it was that his hearers never yawned 


or went to sleep under his oratory; that 
after the court and jury had listened for 
days to witnesses and other barristers, till 


heir endurance was nearly exhausted, he 





had but to address them for five minutes 














is which the finest is that in which he bursts when every feeling of weariness would 
i into a glowing apostrophe of the devout, vanish, and they would hang spell - bound 
l- , holy, and sublime spirits who have in all upon his words. Less deeply versed in 
f ages held to the faith of God’s word, and the law than mafy of his rivals, he had a 
it appeals to the testimony of Hale, Locke, marvellous power of availing himself of 
Boyle, Newton, and especially Milton, the knowledge collected for his use by 
r ‘ who, having been deprived of the natural others. In his speech in defence of the 
e 5 light of the body, enjoyed the clear shining Rights of Juries, he is admitted to have 
f f the celestial day, which enabled him exhibited a depth of learning that would 
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have done honor to Selden or Hale; and 
so thoroughly had he mastered the mate- 
rials of his brief which black-letter law- 
yers had spent months insearching out, that 
he poured forth all this learning in his ar- 
gument before the Court with the freshness 
and precision of one who had spent his life 
in such researches. Grasping all the facts 
and principlés of a case, he never forgot a 
decision, an analogy, or the pettiest circum- 
stance which made for his client; while 
his dexterity in avoiding the difficulties of 
his case, and in turning to his own advan- 
tage the unexpected disclosures which were 
sometimes made in the course of a trial, 
was positively wonderful. 

Another marked peculiarity of Erskine’s 
oratory was the keen insight which it dis- 
played of the workings of the human mind. 
He spoke, it has been well said, as his cli- 
ents would respectively have spoken, if en 

Mr. Roscoe, in 


his Lives of Eminent British Lawyers, re- 


dowed with his genius. 


marks that there never was an advocate 


who studied with nicer discrimination and 
more deliberate tact the feelings of a jury 


1 Erskine. 


than Even in his loftiest and 
most thrilling bursts of oratory, when he 
was apparently wholly absorbed in his sub- 


ject, forgetful of all things else, he was in- 
tently scanning the faces of the jury, and 
watching the impression of his speech, as 
revealed in their changing looks. Guided 
by this index, he varied the tone of his ad- 


saw the feelin 


gs 


dress; now rising, as he 
of the jury rise, into impassioned displays 
of oratory—now subsiding, as he saw the 
passions of the jury subside, into cool and 
temperate argument. 

The order in which he marshalled his 
arguments showed a profound knowledge 
of the human mind, and contributed greatly 
to their effect. Instead of frittering away 


their force by arranging them under so 
many distinct heads, he proposed a great 
leading principle, to which all his efforts 
were referable and subsidiary — which ran 
through the whole of his address, govern- 
ing and elucidating every part. Choosing 
some one strong position, he concentrated 
upon it all his powers of logic and argu- 
ment, knowing that if z¢ only could be 
made impregnable, it mattered little what 


minor points—the defence 


became of 





[ JAN. 


would infallibly prove fatal to his adver- 
sary’s case. If he sometimes diverged 
from the “ grand trunk line” of his reason- 
ing, as he occasionally did to relieve the 
hearers, he 


overburdened minds of his 


made even the digression enforce his argu- 
ment ; for from every excursion he brought 
back some weighty argument or apt illus- 
tration which gave to his earnest appeals a 

matter 


While th 
] 


of his speeches was thus admirably ad 


new and startling force. 
pted 


to their object, the manner was equally ex- 


cellent, the style being the obedient and 


flexible instrument of the thought. Chaste, 


polished, and harmonious, it was at the 


same time full of energy and force, and 





was equally free from mannerism and from 
all straining after effect. In simile and 
metaphor he rarely indulged, still more 
rarely in wit, but, as the editor of 





edition remarks, sent his appeals straight 
home to the reason rather than to the taste 
and imagination of his auditors The 
rhythmus of his sentences is said to have 


been wondrously beautiful; Lord Camy 
bell 


eloquence to “the exquisite sweetness of 


attributes much of the charm of his 


his diction, pure, simple,and mellifluous— 


the cadences not borrowed from any 


clhy any 
model, nor following any rule, but marked 


by constant harmony and variety.”’ 


To all 


the charms of 


ided 


person, and a 


attractions must be 


these 


an elegant 


g 
magnetism in the eye which was almost 
irresistible. “ His form was _ peculiarly 
graceful, slender, and supple, yet, when 
warmed by an address, quivering with the 
pent-up excitement of the 1." His 
features were regularly be d sus 





g 
ceptible of infinite variety of 
and at times lighted up with a smile of 


surpassing sweetness.” Juries, according 


to Lord Brougham, have declared that 
they felt it impossible to remove their looks 


from him, when he had riveted, and as it 


were, fascinated them by his first glance ; 
and it used to be a common remark of men 


who observed his motions, that they re- 


sembled those of a d/o0d-horse ; as | 


as limber, as much betokening streng 





and speed, as free from all gross super- 
fluity or encumbrance. 

The present revised edition of Erskine’s 
! — 


speeches, which will consist of four vol- 





























umes, is a model of typographical beauty, 
rivalling the best issues of the New York 


or Boston press. The type is large and 





clear, the paper of excellent quality, and, 


prefixed,to the first volume, is a spirited 


likeness of the great advocate, engraved 
by Perine of New York. In addition to 
those features, the work has the further 


rit of containing seven speeches never 





efore included in any edition, and a 
well-written and deeply interesting memoir 
of Erskine, prepared expressly for this 
edition by the editor. The publicati mn of 
works like this, of solid and enduring ex- 
cellence, requiring a large outlay of capi- 


} ‘ 


tal, a return of which with profit cannot 


be expected till after many years, is more 





honorable to the ente prise ol Chicago 


than miles of elevators, warehouses, and 


marble palaces ; and we hope the ultimate 
reward of the publishers will be such as to 
| ke others to similar g works, As 
s mens of acute and powerful reason 

y, Cl vened by ] wing el pyucnce in 
short, of * ignite 1 logic —these speeches 


study of them would do 
much to correct the leading vices of Amer- 


Let the young Western 





attorney, in particular, devote his days 
and nights to analyzin 


till he has plucked out the heart of their 








mystery ; and if, after a microscopic survey 

of their q s, he fails to “form to 

t irs the relish of his soul,” and can still 
: . “ 


delight in “spread-eagleism,”’ we will 


al ! I Db 


ee that his faults are incorrigible, anc 





bid him, in the words of Horace, “ studtum 


esse libenter.’ 


AXEL: A Tale of the Times of Charles 
the Twelfth. By Bishop Esaias Teg: 
Translated from the original Swedish, 
with Notes and an Introduction. Chi 
cago: The Lakeside Publishing Com- 





sishop Tegnér, the author of this poem, 
holds the first place among all the ts of 


dead. He is probably 


s 





1is country through Long- 


he * Chil- 


best known 


} 


translation of t 


of the Lord’s Supper,” one of his 





minor poems. His greatest work is “ Fri- 


thiof’s Saga,” one of the most remarkable 
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poems of the age, of which there are three 
English translations. 

* Axel” is a story in verse, and relates 
to the time of Charles the Twelfth, after 
that fenowned monarch had suffered such 
unexpected and terrible defeat at the hands 
of the Russians, on the field of Pultowa. 
After this disaster to his arms, the King, a 
fugitive, escaped with the remnant of his 
army to Turkey; from whence he sent 
young AXEL, a soldier of his body - guard, 
as bearer of dispatc hes home, to Sweden. 
The fortunes of this young soldier, in his 
eventful journey through Russia, form the 
material of the narrative. 

In the original Swedish this poem is 
claimed to be one of the best of the pro- 
ductions of Bishop Tegnér, and remark- 


able for its beauty and simplicity. A trans- 





t 
lation of it is soon to be issued, in elegant 
dress, from the Lakeside Press of Chi co, 
The translator who modestly remains 
anonymous — claims for his tr lation the 
merit of being literal and strictly faithful 


to the original. From advance sheets of 


the poem we are enabled to give a few 


work. 
The following is a sort of prelude or in- 


troduction to the poem, and is entitled 


THE OLD WARRIOR 


The olden time I love the best, 
Dear are th Caroline-days to m 
" 


For joyful they were as the conscience at rest, 


Yet lingers their light in the lands of the North 





yt sunset-rays, 


Girt w knightly br 
In the days my t h 1 well I knew 
A veteran, brave ( ur 
He st ke phy of victory 
Where r had set h tom t 
The only silv € possessed 
A hundred years around his head had strewn, 
And on his brow broad scars his deeds expressed, 


A tale of Runic, writ on Bauta-stone 


True, he was r t poverty 
they had been 
long npaign 
w he dwelt, 
1 field 


1 his good old sword 





That had ever been his shield 
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rid was gone, and time has laid 





These two | nly treasures were, For them the w 


l 1 of pr less worth, His hour-glass, all forgetful, in th 
Forthey boret 1ame of CHARLES THE TWELFTH, Yes, mortal hours their courses must fulfil 
The g of the North Rapture and agony are measured st 
The fthat great King But deat! 1 kiss an ‘ kiss of love 
W V v pI a, Are I f Eternity V 
(I f . ig . Most y pair If all the w | 
His w { fame, We ir ha sec he flame! 
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ward Series. 1 
Fi ng in the poem, we come to She W.B.K ( ‘ . 
this beau ssage 
| g 


adic , eo rege Little P s Flyaway Series. 1 
Their er bl 4 now st & Shey W.BK : 
In bliss omy s0g . ¢ ke, Cf g 
They k a t y ir 
Two flam ach other " form but one, A Discussion on Universal Salvation and Future 


That wit righter light ther Punishment, Between E. Manford js 
j Sweeney. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co 
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Dr. JOHNSON, in the “ Rambler,’ 


1 anecdote of a blacksmith who con 


| himself that, though his trade 





v ~ ty and laborious, he had yet the 
n of earning his bread with his 
like man, and also that his son, 

s ld ever attain to wealth and ride 
ch, coul ot re} ched by 
! his f er had been at 
y ol this is very generally 1 
nh 
ne 
\“ the 
lar 





son of merit 1 service, the k 
f the day can only adopt Pope's 
tion 

Oblig’d by hunger and re sts of friends,” 


lecturing has certainly become com- 
lace, if it is lucrative 

A young man or a young woman who 

can write a fair magazine article can almost 

ys, with the valuable assistance of 

ms and literary bureaus, make it serve 

t purposes of a lecture-tour,— with the 

r e that, in the one case, $50 or 

$100 would be the remuneration, while in 

other, shrewd management will yield 

s ral thousand dollars. We know of one 

ice in which a lecture was comfort- 

ised for two or three years with great 

nd finally, tired of the repetition or 

ng of future gains, the essay was 

in the pages ot a popular magazine 

he customary price, and its usefulness 

as a money-making machine was of the 

past. If this system is not altogether 

generous in its treatment of the public, it 


has at least the extenuation of personal 


© 
in; but there is more reason to wonder 
iat the great public permits itself to be 


deluded so complacently. The 





individual will hesitate for some time be 


fore investing 35 cents for a ma 





which contains the amount of a dozen 


lectures, with much greater variety, and 





often of equal merit, 1 yet will « e 

75 cents to hear a public reading of one 
, 

such icle by the author himself or herself 


No wonder, with a popular delusion of this 





kind, that the lecture field should be so 





fully occupied by all sexes, nation: 


res, and even colors. 


ag 
THE subject of marriage and divorce 
iscertainly growingto be metaphysical, if it 


has not been so heret 





learned doctors as Eliz 


married, and Lillian S. Edgart 





ried, disagree, who sh 
that the matter should be taken out of the 
courts and the ordinary channels of adju- 
dication, and referred to a congress of 
philosophic Portias, who, all sec nd 
ld 





Daniels come to judgment, cor 
fail to so mystify the two institutions as to 


leave poor humanity in comparative com- 





fort at not being able to control and under- 
stand them. 

Mrs. Stanton’s experience, we must 
assume, has justified her in demanding a 


universal acknowledgment of the seven- 


teen causes now admitted in some States 
to be valid demands for she 





even devotes some attention to the increase 
of justifiable and recognized causes for 
separation. If she objects to the old 
Mosaic law, which corresponds to that now 


savage tribes, 





prevailing among e 
and by which the husband has only to say 
“‘ you are divorced” in order to accomplish 
it, her objection is based upon the fact that 


the same privileg does not extend to the 





wife also. She is very strongly o yposed 
&*7 t 


to the church element which she affirms has 
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been superfluously dragged into the institu- 





tion of marriage, and insists upon regarding 
it as a purely secular institution, modified 
more or less by comfort, convenience, and 


perhaps commercial consideration, which 
may be dissolved, like a mercantile co- 
partnership, “by mutual consent.” Her 
plan is a sort of universal application of 
the Miltonian theo y, an 1 she demands that 


it should be nationalized. 





Miss Edgarton’s opinion is 


verse, thou 





h she is equally in favor of 


wing political 





element of the day, and calls for national 


regulation of the institution of divorce. 


Miss Edgarton, being unmarried, has views 





tl »M Stanton’s harde ed experi ICE 
would } y appear to be tinged with 
sentimentalism. It may that she regards 
the institution of divorce from the same 
point of view that Sydney Smith contem 
plated a book under review — sh 

want to become famil with the matrimo 
nial state, from fear that it might prejudice 
her At all events, she holds that causes 
for d rce are eady too numerous and 
too eral, She thinks that polyandry 
and polygamy are about equally fatal to 


woman’s happiness, because the one en 


larges and 





} +} 


; ] ; } > ] 
habit of jealousy, and the other makes 





ier 


a slave to man’s tyranny. But she regards 


the Indiana divorce system as about equiva 
idemns it. A man’s desertion of his 


should become a criminal offence under 
the national law, and be punished accord- 


ingly, sl 


1e thinks. Other causes should 
be similarly abolished, and love, union 
and family should prevail through a strict 
marriage law and the development of 

It 


, though these two 


woman to the dignity of full 








will be noticed tl 


plans are diametrically opposite, the com- 


mon refrain of the women in both cases is 
**Appelons-nous messieurs, et soyons citoyens.” 


In the mean time, Mr. Theodore Tilton 
confuses us more and more by his aphor- 
ism: “ Whatever in point of morals nulli- 
fies marriage should in point of law nullify 
divorce.” It was certainly very immoral 


in the Cincinnati man, the other day, to 





give a bill of sale to another man 
wife, in very bad orthography an 


mar; but we, cannot help 



































tl 
would have been a dangerous precede 

for some local Dogberry to have me 

that this constituted divorce and then to 
have proceeded to earn his fee by cel 

ing the new marriage. Alto r, the 
matte l l lfully “* mixe I the 
mean time discontented hus s an 

wives make a modern railroad | nag 

to Indiana and worship at the shrine of 
Hymen’s latter-day regent. 

— WHAT imitators we are! Especially 
persistent is Our mimicry In matters ol 
petite and sense! For twenty years we 

S 
t 
of snufi 
’ 
corner of 
resp 
look g damsels alternately resort yt 
snuff - box and then vehemently s« g 
thei is, Was a sight that tended ome 
ra an emetic. The matrons n 
ens of the Sunny Land do not “ diy S 
freely as they did in the ante-w 
rhey have been 1 ndere t e 
unconcealed disgust of their y 
ors, till it is now rare t € ¢ ted 
ny ] ng to 
nalian cud : 

Have we not, at this ment 1 bit 
nearly as nauseating here in the upper tier 
of States? How much more refined is 
gum - chewing than snuff- dipping? Walk 


on one of our prominent Chic 


for instance, and an average of one 





every ten or twenty of the best 
young women you meet will be 
chez ine gum! They masticat S ¢ 
as a confirmed chewer of Virginia 
and roll the luscious quids in tl 
mouths as skilfully as Cap'n Cutt] 


Ask one of these charming creatu 
drink soda on a warm day, or 
} 


oysters on a cold day, and she u 


] 1} + 
declines—as naturally as an ancient 











‘ hewer declines to 











eat an orange with 


recently on the 


ing 











of a street-car in Chicago, was 

y being thu essed, 4 ri x 

t observing « icto “ There! 

I " yok at "em Out of 

‘ I n i chew } 

ry ‘ “ i only Ace oO in’ 

I y is not a myth, but is a genuine 

I nd es in mx s . 

( m Su 5 s the 

slyly out of her mouth and 

| wif while she goes with some- 

| ke of ct ecrated ele 

S recently remarked to a friend, 

° l inv K Le year ys 1 

my lux $ I shall rt 

f pie or pudding, and I shall 
g ny gum till Easter —if I can! 

— ‘Is the laborer worthy of his hire ?” 

} n that natu lly occurs to one 

\ $ wii with money 

s paid to ch artists as Mlle 

( 1 Nilsson, who is st now mal 

ecided a sensation among the 

1 1 fashionable circles of this con 

t As y readers may be ignorant of 

nse sums which songstresses and 














( tw 
which ambitious zwpresarit will com- 

1 selves Miss Nilsson receives, 
p , 51,200 of our money for every 

Q $ All the money received 
ny « entertainment over and above 
$4,000 is equally divided between her and 
n ger; so that it is by no means im- 
sible,and indeed it has frequently hap- 

l, that her pay fora single night and 

t < hree songs mounts to $2,500. 
I 100 nights of her engagement are to 
I ed within six and it is 
¢ sly s ited that she shall not be 
I 1 totravel more than four hours a 
day iN arrangement which, with our 
1 expanse of country and great dis- 
tances between large cities, might easily 


eat up all the profits. 


Besides these, there 
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are expensive details which fix the number 


} 


of attendants that the diva may have, with 


allotments for travelling expenses, et 


Phere is at least no tinge of agrarianism 
about this sort of arrangement. Indeed, 
it is a question whether there is anything 
of justice init. Can any woman—though 




















we e charged with being fit for trea- 
son, strategem and spoils—can any woman 
sing well enough to merit $2,500 |! a 
couple of ballads, a double trill, chro- 
matic scale, and the usual gratuitous flori 
ture, all in one eveni ? We are 1 
rous to doubt it. The matter, 
viewed from a more popular po of 
observation, can scarcely ustifi rhe 
ubnormal system ‘ m 
e to the cl I 7% other tists 
rights of the peopl As long 
ristina Nilsson or Miss Adelina 
Patt n command such f US pay, it 
is perhaps only natural for lar n 
of people to think that the other 
who.cannot secure a tittle of tl umount, 
do not sing or play or act well enough to 
« l for pu ! ort Th r It t 
merit is neglected and popular cul- 
ture sul s 
— A WRITER in a fashionabl rnal, 
speaking of large feet, s: “Some think 
th re ungenteel; but whether they e 








veniel 

















person with large feet stands a better chance 
in a high wind than one with small feet, 
s he is not so liable to be overset. Large 
feet are also more convenient for kicking 
rascals. On the other hand, lar f are 
inconvenient on account of the expense of 
shoe - leather and stocking - yarn 
The writer walks well into his tl 

and treats it waederstandin t one or 
two cons be add hefore 
he can be said fairly to “ the n ” 
The first is, that ] footed men are gen- 
erous and whol, led ; they scorn all mean 
ness and higgling about little things, for 
they don’t stand on trifles It is rule 
almost without exception, that, where there 
is littleness of s Je, there is not much fo go 
upon. Then, again, large feet put the 


owner “on a substantial footing” in soci- 


ety, and, as they give him more of the 


pyramidal form than small ones, they in- 
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crease his chance of safety in pugilistic 


combats, as well as in gales and hurricanes. 
It is very hard knocking a man down who 
has feet as large as shovels. For all that, 
however, we confess to a foolish weakness 


in favor of small feet, especially when the 


We go not so far as 


owner is a woman, 
the Chinese in our partiality, who, as Leigh 
Hunt says, * out-pinch an inquisitor;” but 
we would have these little pedal extrem! 
ties like those which Sir John Suckling so 
bewitchingly describes in “ The Wedding,” 
as having “stolen out like mice” from 
under the petticoat. Yet, in a queenly, 
Elizabethian woman, high in influence o1 
authority, we approve not the less of ample 
feet — both to support a stately carriage, 





and to enable her, when in a rage, to stamp 





to some purpose. How glaring and almost 


ludicrous an unfitness would there be in 

the exclamation of Juno in Virgil, when, 

complaining of her injured dignity,—« I, 
- , 


who wadk the queen of the gods, the sister 


and the wife of Jove !’’—unless her pedal 
extremities were large and generous ? — 
and who can form a different conception 
of Homer’s ladies, whose walk included 


every kind of superiority ? — 





ud dames, whose garments swept the 


—JouN PrEeRPont, the bold poet and 
the eloquent reformer, was in 1863 a clerk 
in the Treasury at Washington. Me was 
eighty years old, but he was as straight 
as a_ wild Indian, full six feet in his 
stockings, and hale and hearty. He 
could walk off five miles without being 
winded, and did a full day’s work at his 
new desk, drawing off a beautiful abstract 
of the business of the Department. He 
was proud of his physical strength and 


alertness—as well he might be, after turn- 


ing his fourth-score corner. His nerves 
were steady, for he never smoked tobacco; 


his sense of taste was delicate for he never 
chewed it; his sense of smell was perfect, 
for he never snuffed it; and he had never 
felt compelled to purchase the glasses at 
the optician’s, because he had never bought 
the glasses at the corner grocery. 

He had, 


weakness hinted at: he felt alittle vain of 


however, the one amiable 


his eyes. His friends knew he could not 


see as he formerly did, but they were 





[ JAN, 


unable to induce him to use spectacles, 
One Sunday, after Rev. Wm. H. Chan 
ning’s sermon, Mr. Pierpont complained 
that he had been cheated by a clock mn 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and sent to church 


an hour too early. They walked back ip 
the avenue together. Arriving at Salomon’s 
jewelry store, Mr. Pierpont faced th 

dow and exclaimed ' 


walking straight up to the 





which was painted the rt 
clock. 


ten ! 


It still stood at precisely half past 


— THE recommendation of the Secretary 
of War, 


lished, that an appropriation be made by 


in his annual report recently pub- 


Congress for the publication of a complete 
history of the operations of the Union 
armies during the late war, compiled from 
the official documents in the archives of 
the Department under his charge, is an 


excellentone. His idea is supposed t« 


»con- 


template the arrangement in proper order of 


11 


the official reports of all the different cam 


paigns, together with the documents issuing 
from the War Department or Executi 
Office, relating to the direction, control a1 
management of the stupendous military 


events of this interesting era in the history 
of the American Republic. This recom- 
mendation ought to be promptly adopted 


by Congress. If prepared by a competent 


1 1 a 


person, such a work would be not only of 


greatest interest to the intelligent 





generally, but of incalculable value to 
future historians and to the coming authori- 
tative literature pertaining to the times of 
the great struggle. 

— IT was thought to be severe enough 
on Miss Susan B. Anthony, when a nunt- 
ber of her lady friends and admirers seyt 
her a formal congratulation upon the cele- 
bration of her fiftieth anniversary of single 
blessedness. Yet this was scarcely so 
trying as the impertinent question of an 
obscure Alabama newspaper, which wants 
to know whether the lady is the wife of 
Mark Anthony! 


progress seems to say to its veteran servitor, 


The cause of woman's 


or servitress, in the words of a French 


burlesque : 
** Si tu sers mes projets avec intelligence, 


Deux superbes harengs seront ta récompense.”” 








nt 
} 
t 
s } 
the 
these 








1871.] 







_ WE confess that, even with the tol 
bly close watching of current literature, 
were surprised to find that an exami 
tion of the table of contents in one of 
most popular of our weekly journals 


wed that there were thirteen female 


tors among the twenty-two writers 


I ente 1. 


trashy, blood-and thunder publications 


Nor was this 


lisgrace American literature as 
their number as by 
1 periodical of standing 


' nad 


kes tand even successful 
representation of distinguished 
By the side of Schuyler Colfax 


ircom; next to Rev. Henry S. 





was Mrs. Helen Hunt; Gail 
: n followed N. S. Dodge; Phoebe 
preceded Rev. Henry Ward Beecl 
y Sage Richardson accompanied 


Edgar Met 


list of others scareely so well 


inn; and so on down 





‘ re than one-half of whom were 
r sex. 

This incident will serve to demonstr 
ess which woman has made in 
; and the conclusion seems to be, 
tso much that woman is better adapted 
y pursuits than many others to 
might turn her attention, but 
literature has been found more liberal 
ver than the other professions. While 
e than one-half of the current pop ilar 
would seem to be women, the pul- 
| the practice of medicine are but 
g lessed with the soothing influ- 
y f their presence, and the bar has 
1 them almost altogether. It has 
wted with a great flourish of 
ts that seven female medical stu- 
ve been received at the University 
Ed rgh, but even there they have 
n denied attendance at the clinical 
tures on account of “ indelicacy.” Lit- 
ture is not so squeamish. Did n’t it 
nit Mrs. Stowe’s “ True Story of Byron,” 
en it might have been rejected on the 

| of superfluity alone ? 





But the number of ladies who appear in 
nt by no means represents the number 


s who desire and attempt to appear 





print. They are as countless as the 
ids on the sea-shore. For the benefit of 
ese we would recommend them to be 
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entirely manly or entirely womanly, and 
to study George Eliot (Mrs. Lewes) for the 
one and Miss Muloch (Mrs. Craik 


other. It is 


for the 


the unnatural condition be 
tween, that keeps so many lady aspirants 


out of print. 


— ONE of the legends of legerdemain is 
that Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Mag- 
nus, who employed their time largely in 
and 


hgure 


pursuit of the philosopher's ston 


Elixir vite, once created a lay 





which, by means of their supernatural 
endowments, became possessed of the 
faculties of motion and speech rhe 
former was found very useful in the way 


} 


of doing ordinary service, but the figure 


grew to be such a chatterbox as to be 


excessively annoying. Indeed, it inter- 


rupted Thomas so much at one time, and 


became so dreadfully exasperating, t he 
took a hammer and smashed it to pieces. 


The question of gender is unsettled, but 
the reputation of the ladies for « 
tional power now-a-days would induce the 


belief 


This would be an 


that the mechanism was 


idmirable theme for the 


discussion of the conventional debating- 
club; and as Thomas allowed his angry 


passions to rise and did the automatic 
individual bodily damage, it might also be 
debated his act came under 
the National Woman's Suf- 
Associ 
| 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


— WE read that Ex-President 
Dartmouth Col 


whether 
cognizance ¢ 


fra e 


the 


Society, or the ition for 





now decease 


lege, 
his labors after thirty-five years of hard 
service, and had but fifty cents left of his 
salary. If this does not exactly 


give us a 


claim to the “ land of scholars,’ consola- 
tion may be found from Job, with a slight 
and the Lord 
] 


reconstruction : “* Lord gave 





hath taken away; blessed be t 


the Lord,” 
—A 
prominent hotel, 


1 nk 


GOOD story is told of a guest ata 
who, after ordering an 
elaborate repast, curiously scrutinized the 
diminutive proportions of the dishes which 
were set before him, and finally disposed 
of each at a single mouthful. Then, 
leaning back in his chair, he remarked to 
the waiter: “ Your samples are all right — 


now bring on my dinner!” 
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—A FORMER poetical contributor to 

“Chit - Chat” sends us the following sea- 

sonable Christmas song: 


We are sinking one by one 
"Neath the wave 
at is ever surging on 
l'o the grave ; 
While the revel ises not, 
By e Idy world forgot, 
SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. : marks the spot 


On the wave. 
WREATH! and the vine 
no thenedhh § What is mem 
t vearth | 


nagic power 
by wine ' 
the hearth at the spirit’s mac 


An « 


In the wildest, 1 
They ar 


Dreaming he len t 


ime— 
Hark! t merry Cl 


iristmas chime, 
With : 


yme 


‘ 1e% *er before 
Vield the tribu f y as sweet 
lo the departed ; that of yore 
Memory’s fir t rightly glow For perchance e loved 
And the bitter t hall ; And each other f l 
Though the t With the circle all 


ircie all cor 


may meet 


i} 
Nevermore! 


Weary - hearted 





